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Important Announcement! 


The Westminster 
Home Department Quarterly 


Beginning with October, the Fourth Quarter 


. The intention of this new Quarterly is to help persons who are unable to 
attend the Sabbath-school, and yet who wish to study the Bible and to have the 
advantage of lesson helps in doing so. Sample copy sent on application, and 
also a circular describing the Home Department and giving suggestions as to the 
best plan of organizing it. 

rice: 12 cts. a year, 3 cts. a quarter, for two or more copies to one address ; 
single subscriptions, 20 cts. a year, 5 cts. a quarter. 


Also three graded Quarterlies: Senior, Intermediate, and Junior 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-School Work, Phila.,Pa. 





EXTRACT FROM SERMON OF REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE 


To His People in Brooklyn Tabernacle. 





Young men: The day before not the day after you get married, go to a life ‘insurance com- 
a pany ofestablished reputation and get the medical examiner to put the stethoscope to your lungs 
® and his ear close up to your heart, with your vest off, and have signed, sealed and delivered to 
m® you a document that will, in the case of your sudden departure, make for that lovely girl the 
™ difference between a queen and a pauper. I have known men who have had an income of $3,000, 
M $4,000, $5,000 a year, who did not leave one farthing to the surviving household. Now that 
A man’s death is a defal -t'on,an outrage, a swindle. Hedid not die; he absconded. There are 
o a hundred thor. ad people in America to-day a-hungered through the sin of improvidence. 
® ‘‘But,’’ say some, ‘‘ my income is so small I cannot afford to pay the premium on a life insur- 
® ance.”’ Are you sure about that? Ifyou are sure, then you have a right to depend on the 
x promise in Jeremiah, forty-ninth chapter, eleventh verse: ‘‘ Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
a preserve them alive, and let thy widow trust in me.’’ But if you are able to, remember you have 
o no right to ask God to do for your household that which you can do for them yourself. For 
®, the benefit of these young men, excuse a practical personality. Beginning my life’s work on 
@ the munificent salary of $800 a year and a parsonage, and when the call was placed in my hand! 
@ did not know how in the world I would ever be able to spend that amount of money; and I 
A remember in indulging in a devout wish that I might not be led into worldliness and prodigality 
fo by such an overplus of resources, and at a time when articles of food and clothing were higher 
» than they are now, I felt it a religious duty to get my life insured, and I presented myself at an 


*® office of one of the great companies, and I stood pale and nervous lest the medical examiner 


@ might have to declare that I had consumption and heart disease and a half-dozen other mortal 
fs ailments; but when I got the document, which I have yet in full force, I felt a sense of manli- 
S ness and confidence and quietude and re-enforcement, which is a good thing for any young man 


m, to have. 


~— a oe llr lO 
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D."APPLETON AND COMPANY'S 
- . NEW BOOKS. 





The Scientific Memoirs of 
Thomas Henry Huxley. 


Edited by Prof. MicHAEL Foster, 'M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S., and by Prof. E. Ray LANKESTER, 
M.A:, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Volume I, with 32 plates and a Photogravure 
Portrait, $7.50 net. 2 


In four volumes. 


(Edition limited to 100 


sets.) 
The House of 
Hidden Treasure. 
A Novel. By MAXwELL Gray, author of ‘ The 


Silence of Dean Maitland,” etc. r2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


This novel is regarded by the author as her most important and 
significant work since “The Silence of Dean Maitland.” The 
scene is laid forthe most part in England, and the story opens in 
the "60s. ‘* There isa strong and pervading charm in this new 
novel,” says the London Chronicle in the course of a long and en- 
thusiastic review of the book, which is characterized as a picture 
of “a woman's ideal,” and free from morbid thoughts and 
theories. The London Spectator says, ‘‘*The Silence of Dean 
Maitland’ was a very popular novel, and we cannot see why ‘ The 
House of Hidden Treasure ’ should not rival the success of its fore- 
runner.” 


The Gospel Writ 
in Steel. 


By ARTHUR PATERSON. I2mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, $1.00. No. 249, Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 


Mr. Paterson’s story begins with the effect of the opening of the 
Civil War upon a village community, and pictures the motives 
and acts of the volunteers, their methods of organization and 
other features of preparation. A graphic account of Bull Run 
follows, and later the h2ro undergoes some remarkable adventures 
in the course of Sherman’s March to the Sea. The book abounds 
iq stirring experiences, and the love-story which runs throughout 
has an unusual and piquant interest. At this time Mr. Paterson’s 
novel will be certain to attract exceptional attention. 


The Earth and Sky. 


By Epwarp S. HoLpeEN. Illustrated. 
tons’ Home-Reading Books, 12mo. 
. 28 cents net. 


Apple- 
Boards, 


This book is the first of a series of three volumes, treating of 
the leading phases of astronomical knowledge and designed for 
use as a reading book in the school as well as in the home. 





These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or they will be sent 
by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 





Make a note of 


Books 
By Mail 
Exclusively 


We give New York discounts and prompt serv- 
ice. Our facilities are exceptional. Over TEN 
MILLIONS OF BOOKS in stock within a few 
hundred feet of our offices, enabling us to shio 
ANY BOOK, if necessary, within TWENTY 
MINUTES after receipt of order. 


When in haste, let us send you the book 
C.0.D. Save time and bother. Rare and out- 
of-print books sought for without extra charge. 
Books forwarded to any part of the world. 


(> For 25 cents per year (covering expenses) we will ad- 
vise you monthly of every new book published in every dee 
partment of literature. Our ‘‘ Monthly Bulletin’’ is‘an in« ‘ 
valuable list if filed for reference. 


HADLEY & MATHEWS, 
Booksellers and Importers, 


156-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





By Mary Hanford Ford, is an inter- 
pretation of the Grail literature from 
the minstrel songs of the 8thCentury, 


HOLY 
ey eee yreion ir Ford nas done 


i literature, philosophy and religion. 

reOHRISTIAN REGISTERS Mis. Ford has eae Eins valuable 

and interesting matter quehing the fascinating story 

Of nE LIVING CHURCH; A . interesting and exhaustive 
f the Grail legends., »¢ 

ar WILLARDs Mrs. Fol §P most interesting and 

refreshing as a writer. PREPAID, 81.00. 


ALICE B. STOCKHAM &C0., 56 FIFTH AVE.; CHICAGO: 


A SAVING OF MORE THAN 104. 


A remittance of $5.35 sent to us will se- 
cure a year’s subscription each to 
THE INDEPENDENT and 
_ _HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Regular price of the two, $6.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 


PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 


to original condition by the only practitioner of the Art nowin 
business ($1 each). 


ROCKWOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.), New York 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 
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Tbe Chapel Dymnal 


For PRAYER-MEETINGS 
COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES ano 
ALL SOCIAL SERVICES 





Without Macbeth lamp- 
chimneys, you throw away 
money and comfort. But get 
the right one for your lamp. 

The Index free. 

Weke Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


The Independent 


130 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y 
A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Mail 
Matter. 


Saad 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: 


$2.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 

Single Copies, 5 Cents. 

toh 


Single copies, old form, less than six months old ten cents: over 
six months old twenty-five cents. The above prices, to all subscri- 
bers, payable in advance, are invariable. Postage to a Foreign 
Country in the Postage Union $1.56 a year extra. Addresse 
changed as frequently as desired; the old as well as the new ad- 
dress should be given and notice sent two weeks in advance. Any 
one wishing to subscribe for other periodicals~with THE INDE- 
PENDENT can save money by writing for our Clubbing List. THE 
INDEPENDENT is not sent tosubscribers after the subscription has 
expired. We will, however, continue the paper to a subscriber 
who does not find it convenient to remit at the expiration of his 
subscription, upon receiving a request to that effect. 
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Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not ac- 
cepted, should send a stamped and directed envelope We can- 





The Chapel 
Bymnal = 


Rerait Price, 60 cents 
INTRODUCTION Price, 40 CENTS 


The Chapel Hymnal is is beautifully and substan- 
tially bou IN CLOTH, has 350 pages, and 
contains 370 hymns and over 300 tunes, includ- 
ing a number of the more desirable th gospel 
hymns”’ and other popular selections, besides 
readings from the Psalter. 

The price for introduction—4o cents 
lower than that of any other like book in the 
market. A returnable sample copy will be sent 
on request. 

Please address all correspondence and inquiries to 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Sup’t 


r copy—is 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
1319 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


not, however, even in that case, hold ourselyes responsible for 
theirreturn. Authors should preserve a copy. 
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ACADEMY 1a yt HOME FOR 


Academy, 72d year ; ey 18th. Noted for 
successful mental, moral and physical de- 
velopment of pupils. Thorough omng, 

nuine and beautiful home. nsurpassed 

ealthfulness. References. 


J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





Chicago Theological Seminary 
Opens Sept. 28th, 1898. H.M.SCOTT,Sec’y. 


‘Miss S. D. Doremus. 


Boarding and Day School (Limited). 
Re opens October 4. 


735 Madison Avenue, New York. 


TERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 
IN’ [ERNE -¢ young gentlemen’ Ey tation 
al Travel. Itis the newest Expression of 
Modern Pedagogics. Education by Obser- 
by! Education objective. For circulars 

Ply re | AY. representative 
for nited States, Knickerbocker Building, 
5th Ave. and 14th St., New York City. 











WaSHINGTON, D.C. Sixteenth Year. 


cogpetey iy ae School for Girls. 


r.and Mrs, Edwin R. Lewis, Principals. 
Mrs. Julia R. Tutwiler, Associate Principal. 


A beautiful and successful home and day 
school, with all the advantages of the Na- 
tional Capital. English, French and Class- 
ical courses of stud: 


Fall term opens Oct. 
5. 1305 17th St., 1 


Massachusetts Avenue. 





Wheaton Seminary 


R YOUNG WOMEN 
64th year oe fept.14. Advanced courses 


for h-school graduates and others not 
wishing full — ege course; also college 
pre ratory and special. Advantages in art 
music. Le ae me 5 outdoor sports, 
utensil grounds. Christian home infiu- 
ences. Beautifully and healthfully situated 
28 miles from Boston. 
For circular and views address > cM 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. ours & A.M —— 
“ ¥e 





Houghton Somtuars | forYoungWomen 

38th year begins Sept. For particulars 

G, BENEDICT, A. sti 
Clinton, New York 
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New Ha » Co 
Opens Sept. 2 9th. Yor’ catalogite or in- 
formation, address Prof. GE RGE B. 
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WANTS. 


Busy Men and Womed, 


who donot employ a ae ah secretary, poe 
have need of such service. A young woman, 
familiar with.this work and who under- 
stands phonography, desires to make en 
gagements with Spe persons to each of 
whom she — AL one mornin: = more a 
week, transcribing her notes at 

Co: orrespondence ie litera 
general secretaries, etc., in Brooklyn or 

ew York rN ye mn desired. Early appoint- 
ments solicited. dress, Secretary, care 
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ARYTES, . Whiting, Silica, 
Zinc, etc., etc., are used to 
iptuttcrate White Lead, because 
they are cheaper (cost less)’ than 
White Lead, and are branded and 
sold as ‘White Lead,” « Pure 
White Lead,” etc., because they 
cannot be sold as Barytes, Whit- 








some rauawigessesco} ing, Silica and Zinc. 


— By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
Salem, Mass. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu- 

able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 
Boffalo. folder showing pictures of house painted in igns or various styles or 





KENTUCKY Louisville. combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
The Larkin idea fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this magazine. 

The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Carbolate of Iodine Pocket Inhaler. All druggists 
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RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN BOARD 
OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Tue Eight; — Rapids. Meeting of the A 

be held at Bram Mich., * the F rst "Dancreahicaal 


Church, beginn. Gebober 4th, at 8 o’el 
noon ‘October ing clock 'P.M., and closing at 
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; 4a the field, members of the ‘Depa- 
tation to China, the Committee of Fifteen, and others, both pas- 
New : offered — and workers. The annual reports of the work will be given 
now for the che boy of the Board. 

1 t is hoped that there will be a large attend orporate 
Members » Honorary M — and Galan. friends. The 
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-~Glenn’s 


Sulphur. Soap. 
a ee 
Is marvelously efficient in clearing the skin of; 
impurities. Pimples, eczema and dandruff 
submit quickly to its healing effects. In the 
bath it is as beneficial as the waters of re- 
nowned sulphur springs. Linens and woolens 
washed with it are rendered superlatively 
white, and disinfected if the material has been 
exposed to disease germs. 
The value of sulphur as a cleansing and puri- 


fying agent is everywhere recognized us com- 
bined in 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap 


It is highly recommended by physicians, and 
is used in hospitals for its disinfecting and hcal- 
ing properties. 

CAUTION :—Glenn’s Sulphur Soap (the only ‘ original ’’) 


is incomparable and wonderful in its remeaial effects. Take 
no other. Of druggists. 


YOUR WIFE and 
COATES CLIPPERS. 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. 





Keeps you and the Boys neat and 
saves money. 


Clip the Boy’s hair, Clip your 
Beard. 


Circular. 


PPER M’F’G COMPANY, 
orcester, Mass. 


LACE CURTAINS, 
Watches, Clocks, Tea Sets, F R E E 


Toilet Sets, with $5 00, $7.00 
and $10.00 orders. Send this “‘ Ad.” and 15¢. 
and get 44 1b. Best Txa, imported, ani new 
Illustrated Price-List. 

The Great American Tea Co., 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York, Box 289. 


DLEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand Pianos in 
Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or on installments a large 
assortment of nearly new STEIN WAY Grand, Upright and Square 
Pianos, all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East 14th Street, 
: NEW YORK. 
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Toilet Soap 


Absolite Purity 


Softness 
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Delicacy of Perfume 


Careful Medicatio 
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MAKE IT 
‘‘The Perfection 
of Toilet Soap.” 


Sample cake mailed to any address 
on receipt of 2c. Full size cake,15c. 
ADDRESS DEPT. I 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
* Glastonbury, Conn. s 


PARK BENJAMIN 


The drafting and securing of U. S. Patents re- 
quiring competent expert skill. The drafting, 
securing and maintenance of Valid Foreign 
Patents, pursuant to Foreign Laws. The scien- 
tific side of patent litigations. 


203 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
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No Seams. 
bre Rivets. 


No Leaks. 
quickly corrodes the 


galvanized iron lining of the 
ordinary range boiler. A 
coating of rust forms that 
collects filth and sediment, 
which finds its way into your 
food and bath, Brown 
Brothers’ Seamless Cop- 
per House Range Boilers 
are heavily tinned inside, giv- 
ing a smooth surface, which 
cannot rust and always in- 
ures 


CLEAN HOT WATER. 


Booklet Free on Request. 


RANDOLPH & CLOWES, 


Box 10, Waterbury, Conn. 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


The President’s Commission 
of Inquiry has been com- 
pleted, and at its: first meet- 
ing Gen. Grenville M. Dodge was elected 
chairman. The other members are Col. 
James A. Sexton, of Illinois; 
Howell, of Georgia; Gen. James A. Beaver, 
of Pennsylvania; Dr. Phineas S. Conner, of 
Cincinnati; Charles Denby, ex-Minister to 
China; Gen. Alexander McD. McCook, of 
Ohio; ex-Governor Urban A. Woodbury, of 
Vermont, and Gen. John M. Wilson, Chief 
of the Engineer Corps, The unexpected 
resignation of Daniel C. Gilman, President 
of Johns Hopkins University, who had ac- 
cepted an appointment, was received with 
much regret by Mr. McKinley. At the same 
time Dr. J. W. Keen, of Philadelphia, de- 
cided that he could not serve. The number 
of those who have declined the President’s 
invitation is nearly twenty. At the opening 
session Richard F, Weightman, of the Wash- 
ington Post, was appointed Secretary The 
President said to the members of the com- 
mission that while he desired that the de- 
partments of the Surgeon-General, Quarter- 
master-General and Commissary-General 
should especially receive attention, it was 
also his wish that the entire military organi- 
zation should be subjected to investigation 
if this should seem necessary, and that the 
inquiry should be'a thorough one. If there 
should be difficulty in procuring the testi- 
mony of needed witnesses, or in obtaining 
the evidence of records, he would, he added, 
assist the Commission to the extent of his 
power. It is noticeable that Colonel Sexton 
persists in prejudging the case by commend- 
ing in the press the explanations and other 
utterances of Secretary Alger and in express- 
ing the opinion that the published reports 
of the deplorable condition of the camps 


The War 
Investigation, 


Evan P.. 


have been characterized by great exaggera- 
tion. Mr. Webster Davis, Assistant Sec- 


retary of the Interior, now making a series 


of campaign speeches in the West, tells his 
audiences that General Alger ‘‘is the great-. 
est of War Secretaries since Stanton.” 





The Secretary of War, ac- 
companied by Surgeon- 
General Sternberg and 
Quartermaster-General Ludington, has been 
visiting the camps in the South where many 
of those who were formerly at Chickamauga 
or other abodes of pestilence are now sta- 
tioned. Althothe Chickamauga camp was 
deserted except by the bedridden in the hos- 
pitals, these officers could not escape denun- 
ciation from commanders who had been 
there, for these generals were encountered 
at the Lexington camp, where they grasped 

the opportunity to free their minds. General 
Breckenridge, General Wiley and General 
Sanger, at a conference with the three visit- 
ors, boldly laid upon their shoulders the 
responsibility for the suffering at Chicka- 
mauga. Criminal neglect, General Wiley 
called it, Narrating how his repeated requi- 
sitions for boilers (to purify the. water) 
cots, and other sorely needed supplies were 
ignored, he asserted that General Luding- 
ton, then sitting in front of him, was the 
man in fault. It was shown that the men 
were drilled every day until they were ex- 
hausted, and that those who were prostrated 
by the labor and heat were left lying on the 
ground for hours for want of stretchers or 
litters, or other accommodations for the 
sick. At the same time Surgeon-Major 
Ward was saying in another place that the 
sick had neither medicines nor food and 
would have starved to death but for the Red 
Cross. The accused officers sought to meet 


869 


The Incident at 
Lexington. 
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the. charges by feeble denials. The Secreta- 
ry has since undertaken to shift responsibil- 
ity to the -captains, colonels and: brigadiers, 


and has informed the public that this was 


‘‘a typhoid year all over the country.” 
General Ludington and General Sternberg 
say that they received no complaints from any- 
body, and the latter, loading the blame upon 
‘*500 surgeons appointed in the States by 
political pulls,” disposes of the whole mat- 
ter by the remark that ‘‘it always will be so 
in war.’”’ E : 





There are very few men left in 
the original home camps or at 
Montauk Point. 
the sick have been taken to city hospitals 
or have gone to their homes, from which 
deaths are reported daily by the press. Sev- 
eral hundred soldiers who are very ill remain 
in the hospitals at Montauk and Chickamau- 
g3. <A majority of the new camps have not 
yet become infected, altho it is said that 
eighty-five per cent. of the men in one regi- 
ment at Camp Meade are ill or disabled. The 
attention of the authorities having been 
drawn to the fact that the Government’s 
contract with the Long Island Railroad Com- 
pany permits the use of the Government’s 
ships in transferring sick or well soldiers 
from Mentauk to the hospitals or railroad 
stations in New York, transports have recent- 
ly been used, and an easy and pleasant voy- 
age has thus been substituted for the wretched 
delays and tiresome journey which caused 
so much suffering when the men were moved 
by rail. Many of the sick have been, during 
the last ten days, carried comfortably from 
the camp to city hospitals on Red Cross 
boats. There is an abundance of cumulative 
evidence as to the horrors of camp life at 
Chickamauga and elsewhere, and the shock- 
ing mismanagement and neglect which caused 
so much unnecessary suffering and the deaths 
of many patriotic men. The War Depart- 
ment’s purpose is to place in Southern 
camps the 70,000 soldiers who are to consti- 
tute the armies of occupation in Cuba and 
Porto Rico. General Miles protests against 
this policy, saying that the troops are so 
debilitated that they should have ample time 
for recovery in Northern barracks. He also 
holds that they ought not to be shipped to 
the islands until December, when the climate 


The Army 
Camps. 
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Thousands of~ 


September 29 


will be comparatively favorable. Rumors are 
persistently published to the effect that 
Adjutant-General Corbin and Secretary Al. 
ger-are perfecting plans for the exclusion of 
General Miles from the office of Commanding 
General of the Army. 





Altho the machinery of the Dem- 
ocratic Party in Connecticut has 
been controlled by Bryanites, a 
contest in the recent State Convention was 
won by Gold Democrats and others who are 
weary of the Chicago Platform, the vote 
being 158 to 141. The victors then disposed 
of the currency issue in the platform by com- 
mending ‘‘Jeffersonian bimetalism,’’ what- 
ever that may be, and turned to other topics. 


State 
Politics. 


‘In New York Colonel Roosevelt has become 


the candidate of the Republican organization 
as well as of four-fifths of the convention 
delegates. The opposing faction, consisting 
of Governor Black and his friends, has 
sought to prevent the Colonel’s nomination 
by publishing an affidavit, made by him in 
Washington and relating to the payment of 
his taxes. By this affidavit, they say, he re- 
linquished his residence in the State, and be- 
came ineligible for the office of Governor. 
The effect of this attack cannot be foreseen 
at the time when these lines are written. 
Colonel Roosevelt has declined to accept the 
nomination of the Independents, and Pres. 
Seth Low, of Columbia University, tells 
them that their course will be injurious to 
the candidate whom they thus sought to as- 
sist. The most prominent feature of the 
Republican Convention in New Jersey was an 
eloquent address by ex-Governor Griggs, 
now Attorney-General in the Cabinet. The 
well-earned popularity of Governor Pingree 
with the masses insured his renomination at 
the Republican convention in Michigan by a 
unanimous vote. 





The removal from Cuba of the 
Spanish Army, which includes 
20,000 men in hospitals, will 
be a formidable undertaking. The Spanish 
Commission is unwilling that the work shall 
begin before November Ist, and asks that it 
may be continued until March 1st. Our 
Government decides that the dates shall be 
October 15th and January Ist, and has 
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instructed the American Commissioners to 
deliver to the Spaniards a peremptory mes- 
sage, forbidding delay and pointing to the 
protocol, which provides for ‘‘immediate’’ 
evacuation. The ports of Bahia Honda and 
Jucaro have been opened for the free entry 
of food supplies for starving Cubans, Our 
Government insisted that the heavy duties 
upon the large cargo of the ‘‘Comal’’ should 
be remitted at Havana. After much delay 
and argument the Spaniards conceded the 
remission with respect to this ship, but 
the port of Havana has not been opened to 
similar cargoes of ships to arrive here- 
after. To avoid certain complications the 
‘‘Comal’’ has been ordered to Matanzas, 
where the supplies will be distributed. 
Tariff Commissioner Porter recommends 
that cattle and agricultural implements shall 
be admitted free of duty, in order that agri- 
cultural industries may speedily be revived. 
General Lawton, whose success in concili- 
ating the Cubans of Santiago Province has 
been most encouraging, suggests that Cuban 
soldiers shall be employed as a part ef the 
garrison in that province. 
with his staff, came to Santiago on the 22d 
instant, and was escorted by General Lawton 
and General Wood into the town, where he 
was received with enthusiasm. Garcia de- 
nounces the Cuban Provisional Government, 
asserts that the Assembly to be held on Oc- 
tober roth will be neither representative nor 
constitutional, and says that he recognizes 
at present no Government except that of the 
United States, 





The battle-ships ‘‘Oregon’’ 
and ‘‘Iowa’’ will begin this 
week their long journey from 
New York to Manila, accompanied by four 
colliers, the refrigerating supply ship ‘‘Cel- 
tic’’ and the distilling ship ‘‘Iris.’’ They 
will be due at Manila by the end of January. 
The little army of occupation will be re-en- 
forced at once bythe addition of nearly 6,000 
men, The Government apparently desires 
that the Peace Commission shall have the 
support of an adequate force at Manila. 
Aguinaldo has sent to Washington and 
Europe an agent, named Filipo Agoncillo, 
who will urge the civilized Powersto recog- 
nize the independence of the insurgents. A 
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message from Aguinaldo to the Associated 
Press, assures the American people that his 
relations with our forces at Manila are 
friendly and that he has great confidence in 
the American Republic. General Makabu- 
los, insurgent leader in three northern prov- 
inces of Luzon, denounces Aguinaldo and 
refuses to attend the latter’s Filipino Con- 
gress, which is wrangling over a scheme of 
taxation, .The Germans have made a care- 
ful investigation as to the situation of the 
best deposits of coal which are accessible in 
the archipelago. 





Admiral Cervera and General Toral 
arrived at Madrid on the 22d and 
were received at the station by Minister 
Aunon and his staff. The Admiral met the 
advances of the Minister with marked cool- 
ness, It is estimated that the cost of bring- 
ing back the soldiers from Cuba and Porto 
Rico will be nearly $20,000,000, and the 
Government, it is reported, has arranged to 
borrow $25,000,000 from the Rothschilds, 
who will hold the Almaden quicksilver mines 
assecurity. While loading one of the trans- 
ports at Santiago, 67 soldiers died on the 
wharf, and of the i,285 who started for Spain 
123 died during the voyage. It is under- 
stood that the Spanish Commissioners at 
Paris ‘will contend that the United States 
cannot rightfully claim any territory in the 
Philippines, not even the city of Manila, and 
will offer all conceivable concessions in the 
shape of coaling stations in the Carolines 
and Ladrones, preferences in trade, and re- 
forms in government, hoping that our Com- 
missioners may consent to let Dewey’s vic- 
tory gofor naught. Admiral Montojo is to 
be tried before the Supreme Council of War 
and Marine. The Duke of Tetuan, Minister 
of Foreign Affairs under Canovas, rernarks 
that Canovas would never have entered upon 
war with the United States, being convinced 
that Spain would be ruined in such a con- 
test. The Duke adds that the Liberals 
should have recognized the independence of 
Cuba, treated with the insurgents through 
the agency of Minister Woodford, of sold 
the island. General Weyler advises the Gov- 
ernment to procure the aid of the European 
Powers by offering coaling stations in the 
Philippines to all of them. 
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Chile and Argentina are making 
every possible preparation for 
war. The Chamber of Deputies 
at Buenos Ayres has adopted a resolution 
inviting the Governmént to mobilize an 
army of 50,000 and call out the National 
Guard, and stating that it will vote all the 
money necessary to guard the public safety. 
Chile has been steadily increasing her army 
for the past four months and now has over 
100,000 men ready at a moment’s notice. 
The press of both countries is bitterly ag- 
gressive, but as yet there has been no dis- 
order among the people. The whole trouble 
is over the adjustment of the boundary line 
in Patagonia. Just atthe most acute. crisis 
in the Chilean-Peruvian war, in 1881, Argen- 
tina pressed her claim in the south, and 
Chile was forced against her will to agree 
to a treaty whereby. Argentina got the 
whole of Patagonia, with the exception of 
the western shores and the Straits of, Ma- 
gellan. Theloss of Patagonia under these cir- 
cumstances rankled deep in the Chilean heart, 
and ever sincethere has been a hatred be- 
tween the two Republics, much akin to that 
between the French and the Germans. 
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The treaty said that the boun- 
dary between Chile and Argen- 
tina should be the back of the 
Andes, and in case the countries should dis- 
agree in fixing the line along the ‘‘back of 
the Andes,’’ arbitration should be resorted to. 
But the treaty also inconsistently said—and 
here liesall the trouble—that the boundary 
should be further determined by the dzvortzum 
aguarum, which means that Chile would 
get about six thousand square miles of the 
most fertile lands to the east of the Andes; 
for several rivers which rise in the parallel 
ranges forming the Andes, and flow east- 
ward, suddenly turn westward, find a pass 
in the mountains, and empty into the 
Pacific. According to the treaty, then, 
these rivers ought to be Chilean; but to 
this the Argentines ‘‘cannot, for strategi- 
cal reasons, consent,’’ since the Chilean 
holders of the upper courses would evi- 
dently dominate the Argentine plains below. 
The Chileans, on the other hand, will not 
give up their title to these fertile and extensive 
valleys. To sum up, Argentina is willing 
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to refer'to arbitration the boundary line ‘‘in 
the ridge of the Andes,’’ which is the only 
thing the treaty declares must be arbitrated. 
She will not arbitrate the rivers and lands 
to the east of the Andes any more than Eng- 
land wanted to arbitrate the guld region on 
the Venezuela frontier. The latest reports, 
however, say that both countries have 
agreed to submit to Queen Victoria the dis- 
pute as to the line along the back of the 
Andes. Butas Chile still holds to her claim, 
based on the divortium aqguarum, and Ar- 
gentina with equal doggedness refuses to dis- 
cuss it, there will be a fight unless sombody 
gives in. 





The question whether Dreyfus 
shall be allowed a new trial 
has, during the week, been al- 
most overshadowed by the question whether 
Colonel Picquart shall be tried by a military 
tribunal, and this, again, by the question 
whether there is not danger of a coup d’ état. 
General Zurlinden, who was called to the 
Ministry of War, bitterly opposed the reopen- 
ing Of the trial of Dreyfus; and he was 
speedily removed from the post.by the Pre- 
mier, Brisson, and Chanoine, another gen- 
eral in the army, put in his place, while he 
was returned to the post of military Governor 
of Paris. But before he left he gave orders, 
said to be without the knowledge of M. Bris- 
son or of M. Sarrien, Minister of Justice, 
that Colonel Picquart be tried by a military 
court on the charge of offering forged docu- 
ments in defense of M. Zola. This takes him 
out of the power of the civil court, which 
before had charge of him on another com- 
plaint, and makes a conflict of authority be- 
tween the two branches, with the advantage, 
so far as public passion goes, in favor of the 
army, and very likely an overturn of con- 
stitutional authority. President Faure op- 
poses revision, altho the Cabinet favors it; 
and the Court of Cassation, to which the 
question of revision was referred, failed to 
decide, its vote standing three to three, 
which left the Cabinet.free to act. _The 
Cabinet has decided in favor of revision 
against popular clamor and the senti- 
ment of the army, and there is serious 
danger that the Ministry will be speed- 
ily thrown out of power. Not a little 
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excitement was caused by the dramatic ex- 
clamation of Colonel Picquart, when he was 
remanded to the military prison, that if his 
dead body should be found in the cell with a 
razor Or a rope it would be a case of murder, 
as he did not intend to commit suicide. This 
referred to the suicide of Colonel Henry with 
a razor, and that of another military prisoner 
by hanging, in both of which cases rumors of 
murder are abroad. The scandalous Ester- 
hazy is in England, and seems to be support- 
ing himself by selling his story of the whole 
Dreyfus matter to a syndicate for speedy 
publication, An appeal of the Duke of Or- 
leans to the French people against the Gov- 
ernment for its hesitationin the Dreyfus case 
has fallen flat, 





The withdrawal months ago of Ger- 
many, followed by Austria, from the 
European concert of Powers attempting to 
settle the Cretan difficulty, doubtless had its 
reasons. It left Emperor William free to 
pose as the special friend of the Sultan. In 
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this way he could provide to have his officers 
organize the Turkish Army, and he could, 
perhaps, be able to depend upon its support, 


as the Italian support grew weaker, in case 
of a European war. Still further, he could 
secure large commercial advantages, by Gov- 
ernment and other contracts, and push his 
plans for increasing German influence in 
Asia Minor and Syria. One can hardly 
doubt that his plan to visit Jerusalem was 
part of the same scheme to strengthen Ger- 
many with the Sultan. But his withdrawal 
from the European concert left but four 
Powers to attend to Crete, and sogreatly re- 
duced the friction which had made it impos- 
sible to do anything before the Greek war. 
Accordingly, Great Britain, France, Russia 
and Italy, acting together, have found no 
difficulty in agreeing that the late massacre 
of. a British consul, British soldiers and 
Cretan Christians must be punished by the 
disarmament of the Moslems and the removal 
of tne Turkish Army, and the punishment of 
the persons guilty of the massacre. A large 
number of persons accused of the massacre 
have been turned over to the British Admiral, 
who questions whether they are all the right 
parties, and is having them tried bya mili- 
tary cqurt. The disarmament of the Mos- 
lems goes on slowly, as it is difficult to en- 
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force. The British Admiral has warned che 
Christians that they must not attack the 
disarmed Moslems, and they have promised 
not to do so; but they have been destroying 
Moslem olive orchards. While Turkey pro- 
tests against the removal of the Turkish gar- 
rison, it is probable that it will be accom- 
plished. 





Great Britain has held her breath to 
hear the news from General Kitch- 
ener’s little hurried expedition up 
the Nile to Fashoda. One of the Khalifa’s 
boats came down from there in time to 
surrender to the British, with the news that 
it was attacked by a European force, and it 
had bullets in its side which seemed to have 
come from French rifles, that could, ap- 
parently, have belonged to nobody but Major 
Marchand. General Kitchener hurriedly 
expelled all the correspondents from Khar- 
tim, as if he had some special work on hand 
that he did not want known, The French 
blustered and declared that if Marchand 
occupied Fashoda he had as much right to 
hold the country as the British, and more. At 
last word has come in a dispatch from Gen- 
eral Kitchener that he has returned, and has 
. occupied Fashoda with a garrison, and also 
put a force on the Sobat River, an affluent 
of the Nile nearly a hundred miles further 
south on the Abyssinian side. But he does 
not say—or it is not published—whom he 
found at Fashoda—perhaps nobody; but it 
would be reassuring to know. The last 
remaining force of the Khalifa has also been 
attacked and utterly routed in a fierce battle. 


Fashoda 
Taken. 





China has during the past 
week puzzled and amused 
the world by its kaleido- 
scopic changes of policy. On Tuesday of 
last week the diplomatic representatives of 
Russia, France, Belgium, Spain and Holland 
were condoling with Li Hung-Chang upon 
his dismissal from the Chinese Foreign 
Office. It seemed as if the British had 
gained a most important diplomatic victory 
in securing the removal of one who had given 
himself over to Russia, At the same date 
the Emperor published a series of remarka- 
ble edicts looking tothe adoption of Western 
reforms. He proclaimed a postal system for 
the whole Empire, gave a general right to 
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petition the throne, required monthly ac- 
counts of government expenditures to be 
sent to Peking and published, which would 
be a check on local corruption. He had 
previously established a new Imperial Uni- 
versity to provide for instruction in Western 
science under the direction of the American, 
Dr. A. P. Martin, lt was also decided that 
the concession to build the New-chwang 
railroad should be restored ‘to the British 
syndicate. All looked lovely for the British 
interests. But suddenly the kaleidoscope 
turned, doubtless turned by the Russians. 
The Emperor was compelled practically to 
resign his power to the Dowager Empress, 
who is strongly pro-Russian and a friend of 
Li Hung-Chang. She will now attend all 
meetings of the Chinese Cabinet, with the 
Emperor, and see that her wishes are carried 
out. The Cantonese reformer, Kang-yu- 
mei, who is said to have persuaded the Em- 
peror to issue the progressive decrees, has 
escaped with his life and taken refuge on a 
British war vessel. Li Hung-Chang will 
probably be restored to power, and all these 
decrees annulled. Kang-yu-mei says that 
he was warned by the Emperor to flee and to 
seek aid against his enemies, and that his life 
even may be in danger. 
terly opposed to any agreement with Japan, 
and was incensed that the Marquis Ito was 
favorably received. Much anxiety is felt as 
to a threatened demonstration of the Eng- 
lish fleet. 





The general election for the 
Legislative Assembly of New 
South Wales, which was held 
on July 27th, developed into the most exci- 
ting political contest that has ever taken 
place in Australia, Federation was not Only 
the burning, but the absorbing question. 
Former party lines were practically obliter- 
ated. Narrowing the issues produced great- 
er intensity of feeling. The personal ele- 
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ment came _ prominently to the front, and, 


whetted partisanship to a razor-like edge. 
Candidates with surprising unanimity agreed 
that federation must be proceeded with; but 
the line of division was whether the move- 
ment should beled by Mr. Reid, the Premier, 
or Mr. Barton, the champion Federalist. Mr. 
Reid’s sincerity was distrusted, and his at- 
titude toward the other colonies held to be 
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unpromising; but he had the advantage of 
being the head of the Government, person- 
ally popular, with an excellent record as an 
able administrator. The hottest fight was 
waged in his own electorate, where, in re- 
sponse to a somewhat boastful challenge, 
Mr. Barton, tho subjected to many disad- 
vantages, entered the ljstsagainst him. The 
rest of New South Wales and the other colo- 
nies also looked on at the duel with almost 
breathless interest. The upshot was that 
Mr. Reid won, but by a very narrow majori- 
ty. In the new Parliament, the parties will 
be nearly equal, and the Labor representa- 
tives hold the balance of power. Three 
members of the Cabinet lost their seats, so 
that the Ministry will have to be reconstruct- 
ed. Federation is believed to be safe. 





The death of King Malietoa has 
again opened the Samoan question. 
Apart from the fact that there are some half- 
dozen native claimants to the throne, inclu- 
ding the King’s brother and Tamasese, the 
rebel chief, the situation is complicated by 
friction between the representatives of the 
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three treaty Powers—England, Germany and 


the United States. It is said that had nota 
British cruiser been at Apia, the Germans 
would have hoisted their flag immediately 
after the King’s death, and brought back 
Mataafa. They are determined to seat him 
upon the throne, because they can control 
him. The German, English and American 
consuls have issued a proclamation calling 
upon the people to refrain from disorder 
until they elect their new king; but it is said 
that the German Consul led the natives to 
understand that the appointment of the King 
would finally rest with the President of the 
Municipal Council. It is expected that this 
act of the Germans will complicate matters, 
a> the natives will not tamely submit to have 
their power to elect a king taken away, and 
an increase in the rebel party is likely to 
ensue. We understand that the American 
Consul has asked for an American war vessel 
to be sent.to Apia. As the Germans practi- 
cally contro] the trade of the islands, having 
driven out the English and American plant- 
ers and traders, things may get decidedly 
worse, unless some more amicable under- 
standing is reached by the home Govern- 
ments. 





ATHANATOS. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


OnE old bowman, wise and wild, 
Tipples juices undefiled; 

He it is who blews his horn 
Merrily out of farthest morn. 


He it is who keeps the faith 

Of ancient days and smiles at Death, 
Knowing the book of life so well, 
That all is good it has to tell. 


Hark, the jay is in the bush, 

On the haw-tree pipes the thrush, 
All the joy of all the wood 
Tingles in the bowman’s blood. 


He is lusty, he is strong, 

He can sing the wildest song 

Of a country far away 

Where the fauns and dryads stay. 


Mark him well, for he it is 

Who stole Apollo’s melodies; 
Pan’s gold reeds he has to blow, 
And he bears Diana’s bow. 


Follow him, his way is good, 
Through the magic solitude; 
Hear, oh hear the feather sing 
When his arrow quits the string ! 


Round him hover, flit and dance 
All the forms of old-Romance; 
Ancient wonders gather near 

In the Arcadian atmosphere. 


Grizzled he, but iron-thewed 

(In ageless veins his blood was brewed)— 
Nimble, noiseless, absolute 

Wile and craft from head to foot. 


Grim as night, yet warm as day, 
He has trudged from far away; 
Mark his wisdom, he will know 
By what copse the deer will go. 


On Hymettus’ hill he walked, 

Down Parnassus’ slope he stalked, 
Nearer, nearer, coming hither 
Sphered about with halcyon weather. 


Blow, oh blow the bugle-horn, 
Life is in its dewy morn; 

Man is yet too young to be 
Driven out of Arcady. 


Wax the cord and bend the bow, 
Where primeval blossoms blow; 
Fear not Death or anything, 

_ Where the gods are wandering. 


Not a house on any hill, 

Not a barn and not a mill; 

Just a leaf-bed by a stream, 

There let the bowman drowse and dream. 


And do you wonder who he is, 
This master of the birds and bees? 
He is Homer, Aschylus, 

Sappho, Burns, Theocritus. 


Study him, he is the key 

To song’s eternal mystery; 

Mark him well and learn his pace, 
He is vigor, he is grace. 


In his clear and stedfast eyes 
More than learning’s wisdom lies; 
Note his smile, it flashes up 

From Hygeia’s bubbling cup. 


Hold and hearken; have you heard 
How the forest deeps are stirred 
By the bowman’s monochord 

And his arrow’s ancient word? 


One free note, a golden rune,- 

And one wild word are song and tune; 
But every vein of Nature brings 

A tribute when her lover sings. 


Be gentle with him, he is shy; 

Just one rude glance and he will fly; 
For he dreams not he can be 

Fount of joy to you and me. 


Gone, gone, farewell, how sweet his horn 
Far off in misty deeps of morn! 

How faint and failing, yet how strong 
From eons distant steals his song ! 


Come back, O ageless one, and stay, 
A wonder in our iron day; 

Hang honey shreds along the air 
To sweeten every breath of care! 


Come back, come back, bear me afar 
To where the hills of morning are; 
And on thy leaf-bed let me lie 

While all these iron years go by! 


Ah, the bowman will not hear; 
But ages hence he may appear, 
When earth again is green and wild, 
A garden for the Muses’ child. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND IMMORTALITY. 


’ BY PROF. JAMES H. HYSLOP, 


CotumsBia CoLLtece, New York. 


Two years ago or more I called attention, 
in THE INDEPENDENT, to the conclusion of 
the committee which had been appointed to 
make a census of hallucinations. The com- 
mittee spent several years at its work, and 
its main object was to see if there was any 
reason to suppose a cause for certain types 
of apparitions other than the normal agencies 
in illusions and hallucinations. The type of 
apparition carefully studied was that involv- 
ing the appearance to some living person of 
another who afterward is proved to have 
been dying or dead at the time. All classes 
of illusion and hallucination were included 
in the census, so as not to prejudice the con- 
sideration of the type having the chief in- 
terest. After all deductions were made, it 
was concluded by the committee that the 
well-authenticated instances of striking ap- 
paritions near the point of death were sufhi- 
cient to justify the verdict that the occur- 
rence could not be due to chance. I re- 
marked at the time that this was a conclusion 
of very great significance, if only it could be 
regarded as sufficiently established. Tho (ac- 
cep:ing the importance of such experiences 
and coincidences), they might be referred to 
thought transference, there was always the 
difficulty that such phenomena are too 
closely associated with hallucinatioss to 
found upon them so momentous a conclusion 
as immortality. Consequently, scientific 
method required experimental tests of such a 
doctrine, before it would decide hastily on a 
matter of so mucia importance. 

At last a Report has been published by 
the Spciety for Psychical Research which 
professes to have obtained experimental evi- 
dence of immortality. Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son, who has been spending years in experi- 
ments with a medium, after his exposure of 
the frauds of Madame Blavatsky and Eusapia 
Palladino, has announced his conviction 
that he has facts to make immortality an 
easier hypothesis than any that can be op- 
posed toit. The Report, in which he states 
this conclusion and the facts alleged to sub- 
stantiate it, is one of the most amazing pieces 


of work that I ever read. It must producea_ 
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crisis in the study of such phenomena, There 
may be no outburst of excitement respecting 
the question, but all who have followed the 
work of the Society, whether near or from 
far, must recognize that students of it have 
come to the parting of the ways; and even if 
they can still suspend judgment on the main 
issue, they must begin to feel the tremendous 
nature of the conclusions involved, what- 
ever theory is adopted to account for the 
facts. 

It is impossible to give any adequate 
account of the three hundred pages of the 
Report in the space allotted to me here. 
Readersinterested in the subject must go to 
the Report itself. I can only say that we 
have allegations in it which challenge the 
most obstinate repugnance to all such inves- 
tigations. It was easy in the early history of 
the Society’s work to discredit attempts of its 
kind. But it has gotten beyond the stage 
where it is safe to sneer without an intimate 
knowledge of the subject. Itis this fact that 
makes the matter so serious. If we were 


-only dealing with folklore, with unauthenti- 


cated ghost stories, with coincidences, and 
all those floating masses of unscientific belief 


and tradition, we might well pass by on the . 


other side, shaking our heads at the serious 
pretensions claimed forthem. But when a 
well-organized body of cool-headed men, 
skeptical and agnostic in the extreme, and 
having national reputations to maintain, puts 
out a paper like that of Dr.. Hodgson’s, it has 
to be accepted or refuted. We may have 
what opinion we please about the scientific 
character of the men engaged in the work. 
We may hold that they are not men of good 
judgment. But while this may serve to hold 
their theories under suspension and abate- 


ment, it will not refute their facts. Fortu- 


nately the Society has almost confined its 
work to the statement of facts and left the 
public to think as it pleases. But if we are 
still to taboo its results, it has to be done 
intelligently, and with the recognition of the 
curious mass of phenomena that it has col- 
lected and put on record. The value of 
these investigations has been frankly 
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admitted by more than one of the Society's 
critics, who still hold aloof from its hypoth- 
esis of telepathy. Edmund Parish is a good 
example of this. He has criticised the 
‘« Census of Hallucinations” very thoroughly, 
tho admitting it.to be a careful and valuable 
piece of work. He rejects its conclusion, tho 
his dispassionate and fairtreatment of it shows 
a readiness to accept telepathy as a possible 
fact. It is this impossibility of laughing 
the subject out of court that constitutes the 
seriousness of the situation; and it is serious 
not because itisdangerousto admit the prob- 
ability of immortality on scientific grounds, 
but because the cautions which have been 
established in the popular mind against the 
follies of spiritualism, as that is usually un- 
derstood, may easily be broken down, and 
people who pass for sane persons may run 
off into a maudlin philosophy as irredeema- 
ble from insanity as Neo-Platonic theurgy. 
By dint of hard work and a scientific method 
of the most rigid character, we have suc- 
ceeded in driving all transcendentalisms into 
the limbo of imagination, unless they can 
satisfy the most exacting of demands. This 
has forced on mama strict attention to his 
terrestrial duties, tho it may have permitted 
a place to hope. But the moment you ad- 
mit even the possibility of proving immor- 
tality after the manner of experiment with 
trance mediums, you open up the floodgates 
to a perfect inundation of insane follies, 
which it will require all the resources of 
civilization to control, But whatever we 
may deplore in such matters the Report of 
Dr. Hodgson calls us to face them, and it 
will not down by laughing. It commands 
eithera definite acceptance of immortality or 
the entertainment of suppositions which it 
must appal any man to make. 

The claim of Dr. Hodgson is, that by a 
long and careful series of experiments with a 
trance medium, he has at last obtained dis- 
tinct evidence of the individual's. survival 
after death. He announces this conclusion 
cautiously and with due respect to the diffi- 
culties of the case, and the objections of 
the skeptic. There is none of the bragga- 
docio spirit in his manner nor any of the 
inane ravings of the average spiritualist. 
No speculative conditions are advanced to 
predetermine the possibility of his views. 
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On.the contrary, he has conducted his ex- 
periments on the supposition that he has 
had to overcome the objections from duplex . 
personality, telepathy, fraud and illusion. 
Consequently, he has presented a Report 
which will have to be reckoned with in the near 
future, whatever we may think of its conclu- 
sions. The strength of his theory for im- 
mortality depends far less on its power to 
explain the alleged facts than on the diffi- 
culties involved in the alternative hypothe- 
ses. If any attention is to be given to the 
Report at all, the reader will quickly see that 
he is shut up tothree theories to account for 
the-facts. They are: (1) Fraud and illusion; 
(2) telepathy; (3) spirit communication. 
The first of these divides into fraud by the 
medium, infinite capacity on the part of her 
subconscious mental action to interpret hints 
involuntarily given by the sitters, illusion on 
the part of the sitters, and fraud on the part 
of Dr. Hodgson. But any one who has kept 
pace with the investigation of this particular 
case and takes pains to acquaint himself with 
the modus operand: of the experiments, will 
find a great deal to prove in entertaining this 
theory, and must feel as much amazed at-its 
magnitude as at the ease with which it could 
be exposed. The reader who makes it must 
prove his suspicion, The issues at stake are 
too great to justify insinuations that cannot - 
be supported by a strong array of facts, and 
that Dr. Hodgson dismisses with an omi- 
nous silence. What he insists upon is the 
alternative between telepathy and _ spirit 
communication, Hitherto the scientist 
looked at telepathy as a precondition of any- 
thing further, and demanded more proof for 
it. He has been unwilling to go as far as 
telepathy between living minds. But the 
present report completely changes the issue. 
It brings us to the pass where all the doubts 
against telepathy tell in favor of Dr. Hodg- 
son's conclusion. Hence all who have hith- 
erto questioned thought transference as the 
major premise of proof for immortality will 
now find theniselves forced to accept it as 
the only hope of escape, and such an aston- 
ishing extension of it to insure this escape, 
that they must wonder whether further re- 
sistance to spiritualism is worth while. That 
is the dilemma which is fraught with so 
much danger or importance, just as you 
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please to interpret it, unless the critic can 
make good the charge of fraud and illusion. 

I do not mean-to imply that Dr. Hodgson’s 
* conclusion must be accepted; for Il am not 
convinced that the radically skeptical position 
which I have for years held in regard to even 
the possibility of immortality is yet to be 
shaken, or that materialism may not still 
show some acrobatic elasticity in the case. 
But I doadmit the strength of Dr. Hodgson’s 
case, eliminating the assumption of fraud 
and the amazing difficulties involved in the 
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theories necessary to escape his conclusion. 
Those of us who wish to preserve our cus- 
tomary caution can only ask for further facts 
before making up our minds. In the mean- 
time the challenge is too respectable to ig- 
nore, and the consequences of a conclusion, 
whether affirmative or negative, too mo- 
mentous to justify scientific truancy: Re- 
ligion and politics have as much at stake in 
the matter as science. The work of investi- 
gation and keeping it under decent control 
can no longer be shirked. 





THE “ BUREAUCRATS” OF THE NAVY. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


GEN. GEORGE W. WINGATE, in a recent 
article in THE INDEPENDENT, brings the 
bureaus of the Navy Department under his 
general condemnation of the ‘*men in Wash- 
ington’’ who ‘‘run in grooves” who ‘‘don’t 
know what is going on in the way of im- 
provements,” and who are ‘* wedded to old 
ways and old things.’’ Nevertheless, it is 
fairly certain that in the conduct of the war 
nothing has won greater public approval 
than the condition of preparedness in 
which the navy was found, the celerity and 
smoothness with which supplies of all kinds 
were furnished to the fighting ships, and 
the prompt efficiency with »which the large 
number of merchant vessels rapidly added to 
it were converted into war-ships and fully 
equipped. Aitho our fleets have been in 
tropical waters where disease 1s rife, altho 


our men have suffered -intensely from the~ 


summer heat and from confinement in fire- 
rooms, where the temperature approaches 
closely the limits of human endurance, the 
proportion of them incapacitated has been 
extremely small. And as for general effi- 
ciency, what other navy ever destroyed the 
sea power of a great nation in one hundred 
and thirteen days at the cost of barely a 
sergeant’s guard of men and without the loss 
of a single ship? Surely General Wingate 
will admit that this argues pretty good work 
for the governing ‘‘ bureaucrats” who ‘‘run 
in grooves.’’ At all events, the apparent 
contradictions involved make it perhaps 
worth while to take a brief look at the navy 
bureaus and their modes of operation. 


The Navy Department has for its head the 
Secretary of the Navy. The Assistant Sec- 
retary is his a/ter ego. Both of them exer- 
cise general supervision of everything under 
the jurisdiction of the Department. The 
actual business of the latter, however, is di- 
vided among eight bureaus, each of which is 
presided over by a ‘‘chief,’’ who is appointed 
to his office by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. The tenure of office is four 
years. The incumbents are always naval 
officers. The Bureaus of Equipment, Navi- 
gation and Ordnance have for their chiefs 
officers of the line; the Bureau. of Yards and 
Docks, hitherto similarly commanded, is now 
under a member of the Civil Engineers Corps 
ofthe Navy. The Bureau of Construction and 
Repair is governed by a Naval Constructor, 
the Bureau of Steam Engineering by an En- 
gineer, the Bureau ot Supplies and Accounts 
by a Paymaster, and the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery by a Surgeon. All of these 
officers, no matter what their actual grades 
are in the navy, hold for the period of their 
incumbency the relative rank of commodore. 
They receive the pay, wear the uniform, and 
are to all intents and purposes commodores 
for four years—or longer, if they are renomi- 
nated for newterms. But if they are not 
recommissioned, they resume their original 
status and duties. This sometimes pro- 
duces odd results in temporarily elevating 
juniors over seniors, Captain Folger, for 
example, now commanding the ‘‘ New Or- 
leans,’’ had the distinguished honor of being 
made Chief of Bureau of Ordnance while 
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still young on. the commanders’ list. He 
thus ranked and commanded Rear-Admiral 
Sampson who was in fact his immediate sub- 
ordinate, altho before then he had been 
Sampson’s lieutenant, and now is a junior 
captain in Sampson’s fleet. All orders is- 
sued by the several bureaus are considered 
as emanating from the Secretary of the Navy, 
and have the same force and effect. The 
Bureau Chiefs unitedly form a board, which 
is practically the cabinet of the Secretary of 
the Navy; and all important questions per- 
taining to the business of the Department 
are there discussed and finally settled by the 
decision of the Secretary. Sometimes marked 
disagreements occur, especially in matters of 
construction and equipment of new vessels; 
and the Secretary, being a layman, has no 
easy task in balancing the contrary arguments 
of such skilful experts, 

The navy, unlike the army, is not composed 
ofa number of separate departments, commis- 
sary, quartermaster, etc., each having itsown 
corps of officers exercising an independent 
control in its special field. It has its officers 
of the line from rear-admiral to cadet, 
and its officers of the staff—the latter 
being the doctors, paymasters, engineers, 
naval constructors, civil engineers, profess- 
ors and chaplains. Under normal conditions 
these men do the work pertaining to their 
several positions, and the staff never exer- 
cises military command. Service as a bu- 
reau chief is an abnormal condition. The 
appointee is selected. The cffice is no one’s 
by right. Most officers go through their 
careers without getting it. Some avoid it. 
The bureau system of the navy has therefore 
these features which radically distinguish it 
from the Army Departments; that the in- 
cumbent has no life tenure of office therein, 
that he comes by selection from the general 
service, that he holds his rank of commo- 
dore, and in the appropriate bureaus the title 
of surgeon-general, engineer-in-chief, pay- 
master-general and chief-constructor, only 
temporarily, and that he goes back again at 
the end of his term to his original status. In 
brief, the Navy Bureau system 1s democratic; 
the Army Department system is, on the 
contrary, rather an aristocracy. What is 
true of the bureau chiefs is in large measure 
true of their subordinates. 





The chief clerks of the bureaus and the 
assistants who do purely clerical work are 
civilians, subject to the regular rules govern- 
ing similar appointments. The executive as- 
sistants are naval officers, who are ordered 
to the bureau for terms depending on the 
pleasure of the Department. As a rule, 
when an officer shows special aptitude for any 
branch of the multifarious knowledge which 
he has to possess, he is very likely to be sent 
to the particular bureau where it can be best 
utilized. Thus the best ordnance experts 
among the junior officers in the navy are 
generally kept at the Ordnance Bureau for 
terms as long as possible, and go back again 
after each recurring period of sea duty. 
Hence an officer may return to the bureau 
several times during his career, taking more , 
responsible duties in it in accordance with 
his increased rank, and finally reaching a 
position where his known attainments ren- 
der him an obvious candidate for the chief 
place; or he may serve a tour of duty in each 
of several bureaus in turn and thus acquire in- 
timate knowledge concerning the working of 
all of them. 

The advantage of this system is manifest. 
The management of the navy is actually in 
the hands of the navy, with only such spe- 
cialization as is true of every great organiza- 
tion. The people who do the practical work 
of the service on the ships and in the yards 
are not in one class, and the people who 
manage its business at Washington in anoth- 
er; but they are all in oneclass. They come 
from the command of a ship, or from respon- 
sible medical charge of its crew, or from the 
control of the vessel’s books, or from that of 
the engine-room, or from the supervision of 
the docks in a navy-yard, to assume the of- 
fice of Bureau Chief. They come from their 
deck watches and gun divisions, from their 
places as assistants in the hospitals and sick 
bays, or in the paymaster’s offices, or about the 
engines or the drafting-rooms, to take the 
subordinate bureau places. When their tours 
of duty are over they go back again as they 
were, Is it not clear that not only must the 
bureau officers understand the needs of the 
active service whence they have just come, 
but that the men in active service must like- 
wise understand the powers, capacities and 
duties of the bureaus which, perhaps, they 
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have just left? The bureaus, therefore, on 
the one hand, do not require impossibilities 
from the active service, nor neglect it on the 
other. The active service does not demand 
impossibilities of the bureaus, nor suffer from 
permissive neglect. Because the men of the 
bureaus and the men of the active service are 
thus constantly changing places there is suf- 
ficient harmony to keep out disturbing ele- 
ments, That is one reason why ‘‘ politics” 
gets very little foothold wherefrom to inter- 
fere with the practical work of the navy. 
Every officer outside is a keen critic of the 
bureaus. Every responsible officer in the 
bureaus knows that they are catching this, 
and means to do likewise himself for the 
benefit of his successors when he gets out. 

Another characteristic feature of the navy 
bureaus is their inter-relation. They are not 
departments, each doing a distinct business, 
but, as the ‘‘ Regulations’’ say, the business 
is ‘‘distributed” among them ‘in such 
manner as the Secretary of the Navy shall 
judge to be expedient and proper.” A briet 
glance at their séVeral duties will show how 
they intermesh. 

The Bureau of Navigation—most nearly 
akin to the Adjutant-General’s Department 
of the army—publishes the orders of the 
Secretary; takes care of the Naval Academy 
and technical schools for instruction of 
officers and men, but not torpedo schools, 
which belong to the Ordnance Bureau; the 
apprentice establishment; the enlistment and 
discharge of all enlisted persons, and prepares 
the pay estimates—altho it has nothing to do 
with paying the force. It controls the re- 
ceiving ships, furnishes crews to vessels in 
commission, keeps the records of the navy, 
publishes the Naval Register, governs the 
Hydrographic Office and the supply of charts 
and nautical information (but not pilotage), 
prepares regulations for the service, estab- 
lishes signal codes and tactics, issues orders 
for the movements of the navy afloat, receives 
all reports of service, and regulates the detail 
of officers. 

The Equipment Bureau has charge, as its 
name indicates, of the equipment of ships, 
but not in the widest sense, for it has noth- 
ing to do with guns, motive machinery or 
the construction of the vessel’s hull. It 
looks after ‘‘rope, anchors, rigging, sails, 
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galley and cooking utensils’’—also coal. 
Altho it does not deal with charts and sailing 
directions, which, as I have said, belong to 
the Navigation Bureau, it actively concerns 
itself with the Naval Observatory, nautical 
almanac, the compass offices and pilotage. 
Like the Ordnance and some other bureaus, 
it builds its own shops elsewhere than at 
navy-yards, but there only designs them, 
leaving the construction to the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. In common with other 
bureaus it looks after all its own ‘tools, 
stores, stationery, blank-books, forms and 
appliances”; but not the books and blanks . 
which it uses in connection with the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, which are provided 
by the last-named bureau. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks constructs 
and maintains all docks, slips, wharves, 
piers, quay walls and buildings of all kinds in 
all yards and naval stations; but not at New- 
port, R. I., nor at the Naval Academy, nor 
at outside hospitals, nor at buildings for 
which it does not estimate. It has nothing 
to do with the actual docking of ships, which 
is the duty of the Construction Bureau. It 
attendsto the purchase, sale and transfer of 
lands and buildings connected with navy- 
yards, but not to contracts and bonds rela- 
ting to such buildings, which belong to the 
Tudge-Advocate-General. It provides light 
and water for all navy-yard buildings and all 
of the yard appurtenances, such as derricks 
cranes, trucks, pavements, etc. 

The Bureau of Ordnance controls the 
manufacture of all arms and ammunition, It 
determines upon armor, the dimensions and 
construction of turrets, and works with the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair in ar- 
ranging the internal construction of ships to 
suit armament. ; 

The Bureau of Construction and Repair 
designs, builds, fits and repairs the hulls of 
ships, turrets, spars, capstans windlasses, 
steering gear and ventilating apparatus, and 
has charge of docking ships. 

The Bureau of Steam Engineering deals 
with allthe steam propelling, pumping, heat- 
ing, distilling and turret turning machinery 
of the ships, but not with electrical appara- 
tus which belongs to the Bureau of Equip- 
ment; nor does it appear to have control of 
any steam gear other than for the above 
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purposes, altho it looks after all steam con- 
nections, 

The general duties of the Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery are sufficiently indicated by 
itsname. In addition, it designs the inter- 
nal arrangements of its own buildings in 
navy-yards, and designs, erects, furnishes and 
maintains them outside yard limits, and even 
attends to their purchase, sale and transfer. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts pro- 
vides and prepares provisions, clothing, $mall 
stores, drinking-water, and contingent stores; 
buys all supplies except medicines and sur- 
gical apparatus and supplies for the Marine 
Corps, and keepstheaccounts. It takes care 
of all stores and supplies for the navy at 
shore stations, except those pertaining to the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and to the 
Marine Corps. 

The foregoing very much condensed and 
necessarily imperfect summary of the duties 
‘ of the several bureaus will suffice to show 
that they work together to carry on one busi- 
ness rather than separately to manage a 
number of sharply distinguished departments. 
The province of every bureau, more or less 
encroaches on the province of every other, 
and, as a consequence, every individual in 
every bureau becomes more or less familiar 
with matters: within the purview of others, 
This makes it difficult to shift a general re- 
sponsibility upon one bureau to the exclu- 
sion of those with which it may be allied in 
the particular circumstances; but, on the 
other hand, it tends to fix it the more firmly 
upon the Navy Department as a unit, and, of 
course, upon its official head. A Secretary 
of the Navy is the legitimate object of all 
the credit or all the blame for any occurrence 
involving the management of the business 
intrusted tohim. - He cannot logically divert 
it to any bureau. 

The Judge-Advocate-General is the law 
officer of the Navy Department and the 
official prosecutor at naval courts-martial. 
His duties are specified with great detail in 
the ‘*Regulations.” His position is tech- 
nically different from that of the bureau 
chiefs, because he is given not the relative 
rank of commodore during his term of office 
but the adso/ute rank of captain. What the 
precise difference is between a relative officer 
wearing the uniform and getting the pay 
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thereof and‘an absolute officer also wear- 
ing the uniform and gettirg the pay there— 
of, is for the Judge- Advocate - General 
himself to explain some day—if he knows, 
The present incumbent is a lieutenant, and 
at present rate of promotion will probably 
go back to that grade when his term ends. 

The bureau system of the navy really re- 
duces itself to a general staff, whereof the 
members are constantly changing as they 
come from or return to active service with 
the force. Certainly it would seem that it 
could hardly be possible for men thus edu- 
cated to get into ‘‘ grooves,” for their service 
period in Washington is not Sufficiently long, 
or that coming as they do back from practi- 
cal work they would fail to perceive the needs 
for improvement or to appreciate new ways 
and means to meet them. Norffe the less 
there is a certain inertia in the bureaus which 
probably is due to the extreme conservatism 
which not only pervades our own navy, but 
which is characteristic of all navies. 

After everything is said and done the prin- 
cipal object aimed at is the perfect war-ship; 
but nothing in the world is so complex— 
complex as a structure, complex as a ma- 
chine, complex in its fittings and appurte- 
nances, complex in the requirements to be 
met, complex in its management and person- 
nel, and yet subject to constant change in 
details. It hardly can be expected that men 
who have laboriously fitted this or that part 
into the great edifice should be quickly 
ready to tear it out and reject it for some- 
thing promising a little better, or who, 
having planned a whole as perfect as 
skill and ingenuity can make it, should 
willingly risk possibly the integrity of all for | 
the sake of an improved feature until the 
absolute need for the change is forced upon 
them. Moreover, they are hedged in by all 
sorts of official checks and counterbalances, 
so that even the red-tape entanglements may 
well be a clog to the ready adoption of pro- 
gressive ideas. And, of course, men do not 
spend a lifetime in a profession without very 
decided notions concerning it as they near 
the close of their careers, and, consequently, 
bureau chiefs, who are usually officers of long 
service, are naturally more prone to further 
the teachings of their own experience than 
to promote the opinions and achievements. 
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of other people. Yet, as a rule, if any bu- 
reau officers are more progressive than 
others, they are the bureau chiefs. The worst 
intolerance, oddly enough, is found among 
the junior officers, who occasionally do seem, 
as General Wingate puts it, ‘‘ wedded to old 
ways and old things” to a degree altogether 
disproportionate to either their years or ex- 
perience, But it is not quite fair to judge 
either the navy bureaus or their chiefs by the 
vagaries of these youngsters. They all learn 
better in due time. 

One other thing about our naval manage- 
ment is worth remembering, and that is, the 
United States Navy is always prepared. 
Every fighting ship in commission is, and al- 
ways has been, ready to go intu immediate 
action, The stores and supplies for any 
sudden emergency are always available, and 
the sources for more are determined upon. 
We have never had a war vessel in active 
service, even in the dismal era of Robeso- 
nian decadence, which was not ready to do 
the very best of which she was capable— 
mighty small as that was in some cases—at 
any moment, 
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The captain of the Austrian battle-ship, 
which came up after the victory at Santiago 
(and for a time was mistaken fora Spaniard), 
expressed his astonishment at the ‘* Brook- 
lyn’’ bearing down on him with her guns 
trained and her crew at quarters, in the 
query: 

‘‘Do you generally attack battle-ships 
with cruisers in your navy ?”’ 

‘‘If we have nothing better at hand, cer- 
tainly,’ was the reply. 

Whereat the Austrian captain greatly mar- 
veled, and waxed still more amazed when he 
saw what the little ‘‘ Gloucester’’ had been do- 
ing to twoof the most powerful torpedo-catch- 
ers inthe world. But probably he did not 
know that either the old ‘* Richmond,” or the 
‘* Pensacola,’’ or the ‘* Lancaster,’’ had her 
turn come (back in the eighties), would surely 
have given a very good account of herself; 
because if this navy of ours has any con- 
trolling characteristic, it is always to do 
whatever comes to its hand, and with all its 
might, with the best tools it has, no matter 
what they may be. 


New York City. 
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BY THOMAS DUNN 


PAUL BARLow had joined the American 
expedition up the Kongo with that love of 
adventure which marks the young traveler, 
but thus far had been disappointed. Trade 
and traffic had already smoothed the route, 
until the travel was tedious and common- 
place. He was much delighted when it was 
determined to explore a tributary which had 
not yet been visited by white men, After 
two days’ travel up the right bank of this 
river without meeting hostile tribes, wild 
beasts or anything more than the same kind 
of scenery, it was resolved to camp for a 
couple of days and explore the neighboring 
country. 

Small parties were made for this purpose; 
but Paul thought he would take a ramble by 
himself for a short distance, and see what 
would come of it. He took a hearty break- 
fast, stuffed two revolvers and a bowie-knife 
in his belt, supplied himself with additional 
cartridges and then, shouldering his repeating 
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rifle, penetrated into the jungle, intending to 
return by noon. 

The forest was densely wooded and ‘éntirely 
shut off all sunshine. He traveled along as 
he supposed in a straight line, and after three 
hours’ walk without seeing anything notable 
turned to retrace his steps. There was a 
large and peculiar rock at, this place, and he 
remembered it by its outline and general 
appearance. Leaving it behind, as he sup- 
posed, he traveled an briskly until he felt 
that it was about noontime, when he found 
himself at this very rock again. He had made 
a circuit without intending it. He merely 
laughed at this and started out again. After 
two orthree hours more he was no nearer 
the place of beginning, apparently, than 
before. He trudged on, however, and at 
length struck upon what was evidently a 
footpath. This, he thought, would lead to 
the village of some native tribe, and these 
might be hostile. There seemed no help for 
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it, and he kept on, intending to make+the 
best of the situation. It was near nightfall 
when. he reached an eminence where the 
path turned suddenly to the left. He soon 
emerged into an open space and, looking 
down from the hight, beheld a novel and 
unexpected scene. 

For some miles he saw a stretch of culti- 
vated field, separated here and there by what 
seemed to be live hedges and narrow roads. 
He noticed what appeared to be patches of 
either sugar-cane or maize, and other fields 
containing vegetation which he could not 
distinguish at the distance. About the center 
-was a large inclosure surrounded by strong 
palisades, and having at intervals a number 
of watch-towers. In this he discovered a 
great number of houses with rounded roofs, 
all of one story except a tall one which stood 
near the center, 

‘This looks like half civilization, "said Paul 
to himself; ‘‘I’ll risk it anyhow.’’ So saying 
he descended and made his way through a 
very narrow road toward the stockade. This 
he soon reached and found a gate which was 
closed, Advancing he rapped upon it sharply. 
He heard a growling sound on the parapet 
above and, looking upward, beheld the head 
of a bulldog bent over. At each side of it 
were not two dog-paws, but two human hands. 
The creature disappeared, and in a moment 
after the gate opened and there stood in ita 
figare which somewhat startled him, 

The form was that of a man clad in a kind 
of kilt, having a bow and arrows at his back 
and a lance with about six feet of a bamboo 
shaft in his hand; but from his shoulders 
upward this strange creature had the head 
and neck of a bulldog. 

Paul recovered himself and spoke in Eng- 
lish, but the other only shook his head. 
Then Paul made signs that he was tired and 
hungry. The.sentry opened the door wide 
and beckoned Paul to follow. When he en- 
tered he found himself in what seemed to be 
a guard-house.. There were two others 
there, each with a bulldog’s head. The 
three had the same kind of dress, which 
seemed to be a sort ot uniform. They gazed 
upon Paul with a look of apprehension, but 
this vanished after some words of their com- 
trade, Then the latter beckoned Paul to fol- 
low; he obeyed, and the two entered a nar- 
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row and winding street, lined on erther side 
by scattering houses of one story only, of a 
circular form and with rounded roofs, From 
these at times were thrust the heads of dogs 
of various kinds, and two or three dog-head 
children in the street ran away and hid them- 
selves, evidently in fright at the stranger. 
Keeping on for some distance they at length 
emerged upon a small park, in the center of 
which stood a building shaped like the rest 
but of nearly three times the hight. 

The sight that met the eyes of Paul when 
he entered was an amazing one, and he 
could scarcely realize its truth. In the cen- 
ter of the chamber, which was of considera- 
ble size, a talland powerful man, if man he 
could be called, sat in a rude chair which 
was covered by the skin of a tiger. This be- 
ing had a dog’s head and neck like the rest, 
but it was that of a large and powerful mas- 
tiff, Around him were grouped a number of 
his courtiers, some with the heads of grey- 
hounds and others of setters and different 
variety of dogs, 

Some words passed between the soldier in 
charge of Paul and a greyhound-headed per- 
son who bore a wand, which showed that he 
was chamberlain or held some such office. 
Then he spoke to the Chief, or Prince, and 
the latter addressed a question to Paul, whe 
made respectful signs; but he could not un- 
derstand it. The Chief asked again: ‘‘ Bee- 
bee?” 

Paul shook his head vigorously in reply; 
then he intimated very plainly by signs that 
he was tired and hungry. The mastiff's lips 
curled slightly in what was evidently meant 
to be a smile, and then their owner addressed 
a few words to the chamberlain. The latter 
bowed, touched Paul on the shoulder, and, 
motioning him to do the same, passed back- 
ward out of the room. Then he conducted 
Paul to a small room through a door opening 
on the anteroom, and motioned him to be 
seated. Paul obeyed, still grasping his rifle, 
and the chamberlain retired. Paul glanced 
around the room, which contained several 
seats and a divan, each covered with the skins 
of wild beasts, and a table formed of split and 
unplaned wood in the center. Then he had 
not to wait long before he had other visitors. 
First there came two waiters with terrier 
heads, and each of them bore a tray made of 
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some broad leaves which had been sewed to- 
gether and braced with reeds. Paul recognized 
the smoking dish in the center as kid’s flesh, 
and the rolls beside it as some kind of bread 
or a substitute for it.. He was about to fall 
to when the young lady with the sweet setter 
face, who had stood by the chair of the Chief, 
entered, accompanied by two ladies of the 
court. These last stood apart; but the prin- 
cess—for such she appeared to be—seated 
herself on the chair opposite Paul; then she 
said, touching herself with her finger: ‘‘ Mer- 
nok Lalla,’’ 

Understanding this to be an invitation to 
exchange names, Paul touched himself and 
said ‘‘ Paul.” 

The lips of the setter curled into an eyi- 
dent smile, and she repeated the name with 
the accent of her own language—‘‘ Porrl.”’ 
Then she pointed to the dishes, and as Paul 
was very hungry he needed no further invita- 
tion. When the meal was over the lady arose 
and, returning Paul’s obeisance by a slight 
nod, left the room with her two attendants. 

‘‘Well,’’ said Paul to himself, ‘‘ these 
strange people are not disposed. to starve 
me. I shall not dare to face the jungle again 
alone, and must wait here until a search 
party traces and rescues me.”’ 

There was a couch in the room, but no 
light. Paul closed the door, drew the couch 
against it, and disposing his rifle under him 
fell into a sound sleep from which he did not 
awaken until broad daylight. Then be re- 
placed the couch, and an attendent soon 
after entered with a broad half gourd filled 
with water and a towel made of course grass- 
cloth. As soon as his ablutions were over 
breakfast was brought in. This consisted of 
several eggs not much larger than those of 
a pigeon, some rollsof what appeared to be 
dried fruit of some kind, and a large and 
very sweet melon. After this was eaten, 
Paul, still bearing his rifle, passed into the 
anteroom, and as no one ventured to oppose 
his egress went out and strolled through the 
town, 

In the afternoon the Princess Lalla and 
her attendants gave him another hour’s les- 
son. He took this as a matter of curiosity, 
expecting to be soon delivered by a search- 
ing party of hisfriends. But days and weeks 
passed by without hearing from outside. 
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He yras satisfied then that he. had been given 
up for lost, and began to study the language 
more closely in order to be able through 
means of speech to find some method of 
escaping to the Kongo. The language had 
not apparently many words, and in the course 
of a month he was enabled to speak it with 
some ease. 

He learned that the name of this strange 
people was the Kunokephs, and the name of 
the tribe Kunokephalos. The Government 
was under an absolute ruler, Prince Boorlok, 
whose only child was the Princess Lalla. 
He had married into the family of the Set- 
ters, but his queen was long since dead. 
The ruling race, of which there were but few 
in number, were the mastiff and greyhound 
families. The tribe had originally come 
from some place in the North, and tradition 
affirmed that in their native land there were 
immense square buildings terminating in a 
point upward. They understood planting 
very well, growing sugar-cane, yams, melons 
and a variety of vegetables, Their meats 
consisted of beef, kid and the small native 
chicken, occasionally varied by wild birds 
which they killed in the neighboring jungle. 
Horses were unknown to them, and so was 
the domestic cat. They had, however, a 
formidable enemy in the shape of a negro 
tribe whom they called the Beebees, who 
made raids on their cultivated fields and 
killed the field hands or drove them to the 
shelter of the palisades, In return for all 
this information Paul replied to a great 
many curious questions of the prince and his 
court. The latter were quite astonished to 
learn that there were large nuinbers of men 
with heads deformed after the fashion of that 
of Paul, and that men as handsomely formed 
as the Kunokephs were unknown in the trav- 
eler’s country. 

As time passed further on and Paul heard 
no more of his friends, he undertook to make 
an alphabet for the language around him,and 
to teach these people how to read and write 
it. In this he was earnestly assisted by the 
princess. But from the time that he began 
to speak and understand the Kunokeph 
tongue he was planning a mode of escape. 
Bit by bit he gathered scraps of information 
by which he was enabled to get some notion 
of the relative location of the stockade and 
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the mouth of that branch of the Kongo from 
which he had strayed. As he had wandered 
for along time in the forest before he reached 
Kunokephalos he was satisfied that the dis- 
tance in a straight line was not more than 
ten or twelve miles. The direction he should 
take he found by another fact. There was 
a large boiling spring in the stockade which 
ran outside through some hollow logs buried 
below a point in the palisades, and then com- 
ing up as a new spring formed a brook which 
with its tributaries ran to the northwest, 
and then through the mazes of the surround- 
ing forests. He determined to follow this in 
his travel. He obtained a rope made of 
goat’s hair which he knotted at intervals of 
a foot. Healso obtained a smaller cord of 
about twelve feet in length, and accumulated 
some of the dried fruit-bread which was eaten 
by the natives. He intended to wait for the 
dark nights which were near at hand and 
getting on the palisade let himself down by 
the rope, and follow the narrow hedge lane 
which ran nearly parallel to the brook from 
its source to the forest. The day before his 
intended departure an incident occurred which 
looked at first as tho his purpose might 
be thwarted. He had gone to rest at the 
usual hour, but a fit of sleeplessness came 
over him and he was awake for some hours. 
But next morning he was roused from 
slumber a little after daybreak by an uproar 
without and loud cries of: ‘‘ Beebees! Bee- 
bees!’’ He put on his coat and shoes and ran 
out with his rifle in hand. There he found 
a crowd of people on either side of the bull- 
dog'soldiers who, armed with bow and lances, 
were passing through the open gate. Paul 
ascended the parapet and there saw the 
cause of this excitement. In the distance, 
ravaging the fields, were a number of negroes, 
These then were the dreaded Beebees. 
When the Kunokephs marched out the 
Beebees desisted from their work, 
and, swarming through the various lanes 
that divided the fields, emerged into 
the open space and formed into line of bat- 
tle. Paul posted himself tothe right of the 
town forces, and stood there awaiting events. 
Both sides discharged their arrows, but very 
few of their opponents were wounded, One 
of these missiles pierced the skirt of Paul's 
coat, and the young man, leveling his rifle, 
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took aim at a tall black who was evidently a 


‘chief, and fired. Thechieffell dead. There 


seemed to be as much dismay at this feat 
among the Kunokephs as among the Bee- 
bees, for neither side knew anything of fire- 
arms and the general impression was that 
Paul had thrown a lightning-bolt from his 
wand. But this soon passed and another 
discharge of arrows followed. One of these 
came disagreeably near the head of Paul, and 
he returned it with three shots, each of 
which brought down its man. Then the 
Beebees broke in dismay and fled, followed 
by the others. Paul was surprised and hor- 
rified to note that the Kunokephs not only 
used their lances, but tore the flesh of many 
of the fugitives with their strong, dog-like 
jaws. Heturned and re-entered the stock- 
ade and made his way to his apartment, 
where soon after he heard the cry of triumph 
outside. He mused somewhat on this 
strange scrimmage, but was interrupted in 
his reflections by a tap at the door. 
‘« Murol,”’ he said, which was equivelent to 
‘*Come in,’’ in English. The door opened 
and the lord chamberlain entered, with a 
summons from the prince to an audience. 
Paul obeyed, but on entering the presence- 
chamber heard loud cries of ‘‘ Brer,” asound 
of approval and applause like the Hoch of 
the Germans and the. E/jen of the Magyars. 
He advanced toward the throne, the soldiers 
and lords and ladies of the court making a 
wide path for him in a rather awe-struck 
way. 

‘‘Porrl,” said the prince, ‘‘the State owes 
you thanks for the aid you have rendered it 
to-day.” ; 

‘‘I did no more, your Highness,’’ replied 
Paul, ‘‘than was a weak return for the kind- 
ness shown me.”’ 

‘«We have consulted with our court,’’ con- 
tinued the prince, ‘‘ and they agree with us 
that a magician so powerful as you should 
have that interest that would bind him for- 
ever to the State. My daughter here is my 
successor. I offer you her hand, with a 
joint right of succession in due time.” 

‘‘Ifit please your Highness,’’ said Paul, 
‘‘I am not worthy ofthis distinguished mark 
of your gracious favor. I am of a respecta- 
ble family, but it is not noble. There are na 
nobles in my country.”’ 
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‘« But,’’ interrupted the prince, ‘‘ you have 
told us that in your country each man is a 
sovereign, That is nomatter. The founder 
of our line won his rank by merit and not by 
blood.”’ 

The Princess Lalla threw a soft and tender 
glance at Paul through her luminous eyes, 
but—those terrible jaws. 

‘*Then,’”’ rejoined Paul, ‘‘I have only 
twenty years and am too young to marry.”’ 

‘‘That fault,’’ said the prince, ‘‘will grow 
less year by year.’’ 

After a moment’s reflection Paul told his 
Highness that a matter of such great impor- 
tance required respectful consideration, and 
asked time until the following morning in 
order to frame a proper reply. This the 
prince conceded, and the audience was 
closed. 

Shortly after dark Paul, after disposing 
the rope and cord about his person, slipped 
out of the front door of the palace and mov- 
ing stealthily behind the sentry on duty, who 
was leaning on his lance, found his way 
unobserved around the corner of the build- 
ing. The streets were dark and deserted, 
and Paul found the parapet without difficulty. 
The sentinel near the spring had fallen asleep 
on post. Paul noiselessly ascended the para- 
pet and, after lowering his rifle by means of 
the cord, descended by the rope to the 
ground. Then he moved noiselessly along 
the lane at the brookside, keeping close to 
the hedge. He pursued this plan for some 
distance when, feeling himself out of sight 
and hearing, he made his way at a brisk pace, 
and in less than half an hour arrived at 
the point where the brook entered the 
jungle. 

His progress at first was slow; but he at 
length came to a spot where the brookside 
was more free from vegetation, and this 
continued for a longdistance. When he had 
walked for what he considered two hours he 
slackened his pace, as he felt himself secure 
from pursuit. The Kunokephs never pene- 
trated more than a mile into the jungle, and 
then in large hunting parties only. They 
believed the place to be haunted in its 
recesses by malignant spirits. 

It was broad daylight when Paul emerged 
from the forest, and remembering some 

hings which he had seen on his way up the 
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stream, found that he was on that branch 
but a few miles from its entrance into the 
Kongo. He paused for a few minutes to 
take a breakfast off his ‘fruit-bread, washing 
it down with a draft from a neighboring 
spring, and then pushed on, arriving at the 
trading post of the Kongo. 

Here he found that his companions, hav- 
ing given him up for lost, after seeking for 
him during a week, had returned and gone 
up the great river. They were expected 
back that night, and they came according 
to promise. They. gathered around Paul, 
and demanded an account of his adventures, 
which he gave in the first person, but other- 
wise as I have transcribed it. Shouts of in- 
credulity greeted his narrative, which be- 
came louder when Paul, who had learned 
the Kunokeph language, could only remem- 
ber the few words I have quoted. It was in 
vain that he showed them a fragment of 
native cloth, the dried fruit-bread, and some 
arrow-tips which he had brought in his 
pocket. A fewsignificantly tapped their fore- 
heeds and winked, but the majority concur- 
red in the opinion that Paul had turned into 
a compound of Tom Pepper, Ananias and 
Baron Munchausen. 

‘‘Barlow,’’ said one, ‘‘ your Kunokephs 
should speak only in the Dog Latin.” 

‘‘Barlow,’’ asked another, ‘‘didn’t you 
get the name Beebees from the fact that a 
bee is a hum-bug ?”’ 

Paul was about to reply to this banter 
when he beheld a figure slowly emerging 
from the twilight, and to that he called the 
attention of his companions, who seemed 
startled at the sight. It was the Princess 
Lalla, who had followed and traced his foot- 
steps. Just then some one shook him 
roughly by the shoulders; but before he 
could resent this the princess espied him 
and, with a cry of joy, bounded forward and 
licked his cheeks and forehead with her 
great tongue. 

Then Paul.awoke. His father was stand- 
ing before him, while Lute, his favorite set- 
ter, was there with her forepaws on the bed- 
side, looking him in the face. 

‘« Paul,” said his father, ‘‘you are one of 
the seven sleepers. I shook you, but you 
didn’t awake till Lute licked your face. 
Your breakfast will be cold.” 
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‘¢ We-ll,” said Paul, who realized the situ- 
ation, ‘‘of all the queer dreams; but I sup- 
pose it came from reading Du Chaillu’s book 
yesterday and frolicking with Lute in the 
afternoon. I’ll wash and dress in a hurry.” 

At breakfast Paul told’ the family of his 
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adventures in African dreamland, to the 
amusement of his father and mother and the 
great delight of his brothers and sisters. As 
for Lute she was named Lalla from that time 
forth. ; 


Newark, N. J. 
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THERE has not been in the history of the 
country the like of the present hour. A 
great victory over a foreign foe has been 
won, and the victorious army has returned 
to its home on stretchers. No laurels! No 
triumphal arches! No processions with gay 
music! No great assemblages in Boston, 
New York, Washington, Philadelphia and 
Chicago! Instead of all this we see ambu- 
lances, hospital boats, doctors, nurses and 
good Samaritans everywhere. A pall of 
sadness has completely extinguished the joy 
of victory. We have the spectacle of a vic- 
torious nation entirely joyless. Not a single 
song has been brought from the fields of 
Cuba or Porto Rico. No cheers arise from 
the throats of Santiago heroes. 

Sad as this view is it is not all of the pic- 
ture, nor the worst of it. Superficial ob- 
servers speak of the war.as having united 
the country, as bringing the big Shafter and 
the diminutive Wheeler into fraternity— 
patriotic fraternity. No one event in our his- 
tory has done moreto demoralize the nation 
than the Cuban campaign. I venture to say 
that the army was never in worse sentiment 
and feeling, and never hasarmy management 
been more savagely criticised. While uni- 
ting, poetically, Shafter and Wheeler, what 
has this campaign done for Milesand Alger ? 
For the people. and their army? Has it not 
ended in making service in the United States 
Army odious, and in setting men at each 
other’s throats? The country isin a state 
of distrust and wrath, as well as sadness. 
Curses fall like rain upon the Secretary of 
War, the Medical Department of the army 
and the Quartermaster’s Department; and 
often upon the ‘‘Government,’’ as a gener- 
alization of all the ills endured. I repeat, 
the country is more demoralized at this 
moment than ever before, in spite of all the 
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fine talk of blending the blue and the gray 
in the fire of battle. 

Shining through all this gloom, confusion 
and anger, however, appears the benevolence 
of the American heart in its foods and medi- 
cines and ministrations. The Red Cross, the 
various relief associations, come directly from 
the hands of the people, and go directly to 
the sufferer to relieve him, and at the same 
time to strengthen his distrust and dislike 
with respect to what he calls the ‘‘ Govern- 
ment.”’ ‘‘I am fed and nursed,’’ says the 
soldier, ‘‘through the beneficence of the 
people, and I owe no thanks to the ‘ Govern- 
ment.’’’ The ‘‘Government’’ is put in 
painful contrast, and the ‘‘Government” is 
denounced. Thus the very good done by 
the best people in the country, by which 
much sickness has been prevented, much 
suffering relieved and many lives saved, has 
in many instances served to weaken respect 
and love for the Government. Humanity 
has outrun politics; the people are better 
than the State. The Government appears 
to have been weighed in the balance and 
found wanting. Some such conclusion is 
likely to be reached when we contrast the 
plenty and the efficiency of benevolence with 
the opposite conditions of Government sup- 
ply of food and medicines as officially re- 
ported. The state-of the country is, then, 
one of sadness, anger and distrust as it re- 
spects the way the Government has handled 
the army. . There is the: most hearty accord 
between the army and the benevolent people, 
and the army is, doubtless, loyal; but the 
good people are determined to hold the Gov- 
ernment to a course of better treatment of 
its soldiers. 

Thus, ina sentimental way, I have tried to 
picture the country asI have studied its ex- 
pressions here at Montauk from the earliest 
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days of the camp tO the presént moment. 
My opportunities for the study of the situa- 
tion have been good, and I have made good 
use of them. I have talked with many hun- 
dreds of soldiers, many officers, many bene- 
volent people and newspaper men; and the 
above description grows out of my own con- 
tact with the people. But there. is much 
around us, and before us, in the region of 
fact, lying outside of this picture. Before 
us and around us lie Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Manila, malaria and yellow fever. Wehave 
entered thetropics, and must go forward or 
ingloriously retreat. The work before us 
demands sacrifice, and will call for a patriot- 
ism built upon humanity. 

All the articles showing what Cuba may be 
worth to us, what Porto Rico will buy and 
sell, what the Philippines may pay in. rev- 
enues, fall short. They belong to that com- 
mercial, mercenary spirit, which has already 
failed. The country owes something to 
Our 
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honor is pledged to God and mankind, to 
give them liberty and peace, and a chance 
to grow. it is not what they will give to us, 
but what we will give to them. Let the 
country arise to the sentiment represented 
by the Red Cross and other Christian organ- 
izations and a heroic and chivalrous army 
can be found at once to enter these lands and 
uphold our standard there; but I doubt if 
enough ‘‘ mercenaries ’’ can be hired to face 
the fever and death of the tropics. Are not 
the indications before us? The army will go 
to its death for honor, for humanity, for re- 
ligion. The army must do the work. Put 
behind that army the pure, noble, Christian, 
patriotic sentiment of the country, and the 
soldiers will proudly uphold the flag wherever 
it has been justly raised. Take away a 
moral and religious element, and you take 
away the stamina of the American soldier. 
He is a soldier and nota hired killer; a citi- 
zen, not a mercenary. 


Montavck Point. 





THE air about us has always been an ob- 
ject of interest to thinking man. The 
ancients deified its various manifestations 
under such names as Aolus, Boreas, or 
Zephyrus, and all that pertained to the king- 
dom of these gods seemed to them pre-emi- 
nently mysterious. Later, in the gradual 
evolution of human thought concerning 
human environment, the air came to be con- 
sidered one of the fundamental constituents 
of the universe, and was incorporated by 
Aristotle in, his natural philosophy as one of 
the four vague and unsatisfactory elements. 
The first man to observe that there were 
kinds of air fundamentally different from one 
another seems to have been Van Helmont, 
a Belgian alchemist of Shakespeare’s time. 
He coined the word gas (from gzstre, to fer- 
ment, or possibly from chaos), and called 
carbonic acid the ‘‘gaz sylvestre.’’ Some 
years later Hooke, John Rey and Mayow 
realized that part of the air was capable of 
supporting combustion, while another part 
was not; but the world was not prepared to 
believe that the old ‘‘element” was chiefly 
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composed of oxygen and nitrogen until 
another century had expired. About the 
time of Priestley’s and Scheele’s rediscovery 
of this fact, shortly before the Reign of Ter- 
ror, Lavoisier had succeeded in convincing 
a reluctant world that matter is indestruct- 
ible, and that gases have weight. This was 
not an idea to be easily grasped by the un- 
thinking mind of the populace, for a burning 
candle seemed to be annihilated, and a glass 
empty of liquid seemed to contain nothing. 
Only a little later it occurred to Cavendish 
to investigate the ordinarily incombustible 
part of air, in order to discover whethes 
or not it is uniform in composition. 
By suitable means he found that al- 
most all of the residue could be con- 
verted into niter, thus showing that most 
of it is certainly nitrogen. The small bub- 
ble which remained, less than one per cent. 
of the whole, Cavendish ascribed to ‘‘ un- 
avoidable impurities.’’ In those days chem- 
ists were usually unable to work more accu- 
rately than to within one per cent., and hence 
Cavendish’s experiments were considered 
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conclusive. Argon had to wait a hundred 
years more for its discovery, until Lord 
Rayleigh was able to show by his exceedingly 
accurate experimentation that the incom- 
bustible part of air is heavier than the nitro- 
gen obtained frum niter. It was not long 
before the heavier gas causing this difference 
in weight was isolated, and the small bubble 
which Cavendish had rejected became the 
corner-stone of a new series of gases. This 
epoch-making discovery has been called ‘‘a 
triumph of the third decimal.” Professor 
Ramsay, in trying to find argon in a gas con- 
tained in minerals, supposed to be nitrogen, 
discovered the new gas helium, which had 
long been known to exist inthe sun. Helium 
exists on the earth only in small quantities, 
and oddly enough little, if any, is to be found 
in the atmosphere. One would naturally 
have expected to find so inert a substance 
remaining untouched in the gaseous state, 
like nitrogen and argon, after all the more 
active substances had combined to form the 
solid and liquid crust of the globe. 

The question of the homogeneity of these 
gases immediately became a matter of great 
moment, Are argon and helium uniform 
substances, or mere mixtures of many sub- 
stances each? The answering of this ques- 
tion was difficult because of the fact that each 
of these gases is wholly inert. Chemists 
usually separate one substance from another 
by acting upon the mixture with some agent 
capable of combining with the offending 
material and converting it into some other 
state in which it may be separated by filtra- 
tion, decantation, or one of the other phys- 
ical processes at his disposal, No substance 
had ever before been discovered devoid of 
power to combine with other substances; and 
this inertness, which had undoubtedly de- 
layed for many years the discovery of argon, 
became at once a stumbling-block in the 
way of its purification and analysis. The 
only method of separating two absolutely 
inert gases is by the slow and unsatisfactory 
process of diffusion—a process which allows 
alighter gas to pass more rapidly than a 
heavier gas through a porous septum. Ar- 
gon and helium refused to be split up by any 
such treatment, and as long as they remained 
gases there seemed to be little hope of deter- 
mining whether or not they are really homo- 
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geneous. As all the world knows, Professor 
Ramsay and Mr. Travers solved the problem 
by converting the obstinate argon into a 
liquid capable of more varied treatment. The 
separation of the several impurities which 
have caused so much scientific excitement is 
precisely similar to the separation of alcohol 
from water, or naphtha from kerosene, by dis- 
tillation. The only difference lies in the 
temperatures at which the respective distil- 
lations take place; for liquid argon boils at 
about three hundred degrees below zero 
Fahrenheit, instead of some hundreds above. 
Whether or not the apparently new elements, 
neon and metargon, which have thus been 
found to exist in small proportions in argon 
(and therefore in still smaller proportions 
with krypton in air) are really elementary, or 
are mixtures of yet other elements, one can- 
not yetsay. Enough hasbeen done to show, 
with very little room for reasonable doubt, 
that since the beginning of the world its at- 
mosphere has contained a whole series ot 
inert substances which seem to play the part 
of wall-flowers in the festivities of nature. 
They are. not needed or sought, and they 
seem to fulfil no useful purpose. 

To the chemist and physicist, especially to 
the natural philosopher who seeks the causes 
underlying the superficial facts of nature, 
argon, helium and their companions are ob- 
jects of unusual interest. Their very inert- 
ness excites his curiosity and opens his eyes 
to possibilities undreamed of by his old phi- 
losophy. What can be the nature of a sub- 
stance which has no affinities? Have its 
smallest particles no attraction for anything, 
or have they an attraction for one another so 
strong that no inducement can persuade 
them to separate and unite with particles of 
another kind? Might not clearer ideas of 
the nature of affinity itself—that incompre- 
hensible force—be obtained by the compari- 
son of the properties of these bodies with 
their better known active cousins? In such 
speculations one always ends in profound 
wonderment as to how nearly our convenient 
hypothesis of atoms and molecules really cor- 
responds to the facts of nature. What are 
our atoms except infinitesimal congregations 
of varied forces? But then, what is a force, 
and how can we conceive of a force manifest- 
ing itself without ‘‘ material’’ embodiment ? 
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These speculations belong rather to the 
realm of metaphysics than to sober, experi- 
mental science, whose present end is to ob- 
serve and compare phenomena, without 
attempting to penetrate into the unknowable. 
The wise chemist accepts the atomic hypo- 
thesis as a convenient temporary pinrail to 
hang his thoughts upon, without pretending 
to regard it as a fixture, 

Even the chemist, however, is tempted to 
imagine the earth as it would have been if 
all its components had belonged to the argon 
series. The atmosphere would have consisted 
of the newly discovered elements, the sea 
would have been made of higher boiling 
undiscovered members of the series, and 
even rocks and sand might have existed, if 
any of them were solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures. This world would ‘have had clouds, 
winds, rain, tides and waves, but no life; for 
life exists only through chemical energy, 
which reproduces heat. absorbed from the 
sun. Life merely guides the successive 
chemical reactions which build up its tran- 
scendently mysterious process; without the 
chemism all would be death. 

Leaving the realm of imagination, one 
finds facts enough to form the basis of more 
legitimate speculation, For instance, there 
isno place for these newcomers in the ‘old 
‘*system of the elements,’’ in which the 
seventy or more older elements are arranged 
in the order of the relative weights of the 
so-called atoms, their properties recurring at 
regular intervals. Perhaps this classifica- 
tion might be reconstructed in such a way as 
to admit the newcomers, if we could be cer- 


tain of their atomic weights; but, unfortunate-. 


ly, a very essential part of the determination 
of an atomic weight is the analysis by weight 
of one or more of the compounds of the 
element in question, and the newly found 
gases combine with nothing. While it is thus 
impossible to determine the atomic weight 
of argon by any chemical process, noth- 
ing is easier than to discover the weight 
of its molecule. According to the very 
definition of the idea, each molecule, 
when in the state of a gas at any fixed 
temperature and pressure, occupies exactly 
the same volume as every other molecule, 
of any aeriform substance whatsoever: One 
may evidently then obtain the molecular 
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weight of a gas by comparing the weight 
of a given vo‘ume of any gas with the weight 
of the same volume of a gas whose molec- 
ular weight is known. Since argon is not 
quite a third again as heavy as oxygen, and 
we are accustomed to call the molecular 
weight of oxygen 32, it is obvious that the 
molecular weight of argon must be about 40. 
In the same way the molecular weight of 
helium is about 4.. The molecular weights 
of the newer elements are still too uncertain 
to be worth stating, the uncertainty being 
only due to the fact that none have yet been 
obtained in a pure state. Now a molecule 
may contain one or more atoms; for exam- 
ple, the molecule of oxygen gas is said to 
contain two similar atoms, while that of 
phosphorous vapor is said to contain four. 
The reasons for these assumptions are very 
definite, but are too complex to admit of ex- 
planation here. Gases having more than 
one atom to the molecule always. seem to 
use up a portion of any energy which may 
be expended upon them in adjusting rela- 
tions inside of the molecule, thus leaving 
less energy to influence the molecule as a 
whole. Because of this, it is possible from 
the rate of transmission of any form of 
energy (for instance, sound) through a gas, 
to form some clue as to the number of atoms 
in the molecule. Judged by this criterion, 
which is more satisfactory to physicists than 
to chemists, each of the new gases seem to 
contain only one atom in its molecule. If 
this is the case, it becomes evident that the 
atoms themselves are wholly devoid of affin- 
ity; the inertness of the gases cannot be due 
to any attraction of the particles for one an- 
other. 

Adopting the numbers 4 and 4o for the 
atomic as well as the molecular weights of 
helium and argon, we are still unable to find 
a place for them in the periodic system of 
the elements. Some one has suggested that 
these inactive substances would naturally 
form the connecting links between the pow- 
erful electro-negative and electro-positive 
elements which follow one another in suc- 
cessive portions of the table; but unfortu- 
nately their atomic weights do not put them 
in this position. Time will, perhaps, solve 
the difficulty; for the present one cannot but 
be impressed with the inadequacy of a widely 
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accepted generalization to cope with the new 
situation. 

One of the most certain of the criteria of 
the newness of argon and its comrades is the 
singularity of their spectra. Probably all 
gases are capable of yielding at least two 
spectra apiece, one being produced by the 
vibrations of light caused by intense heat (as 
in the sun’s atmosphere or in the intense in- 
candescence of the electric spark), and an- 
other being produced by the passage of a 
small quantity of galvanic electricity at a 
very much lower temperature. Each of the 
spectra of each of the argon group is utterly 
different from any spectrum previously known 
on the earth. It is interesting to know that 
many of the lines in the hot spectram of he- 
lium had been observed long ago in the 
spectra of many stars, especially in some 
belonging to the constellation of Orion; and 
the yellow line of helium has been known in 
the sun for years, It is worthy of note, also, 
that the hot spectra of argon and its com- 
panions seem to require less heat than those 
of many other substances. This fact may be 
due to the assumed separate existence of the 
atoms in the new gases; for the hot spectra 


are supposed to emanate only from free. 


atoms, and not from molecules. The hot 
spectrum of argon is rich in blue lines, while 
the cold spectrum is marked by the predom- 
inance of red. 

At some future time, when mankind has 
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solved the riddle involved in the existence of 
the fixed periods of vibration causing the 
multitudinous lines in spectra, all these ob- 
servations will be rich in meaning. For the 
present we can only fee] that the phenomena 
just mentioned bear the most intimate relation 
possible to the fundamental essence of material 
and force. In this field we have just begun 
to ‘‘pan out’”’ a little gold froma lode which 
promises to yield untold richness. 

The members of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science were 
astounded to hear, at its recent meeting, of 
the possible discovery, by Mr. C. F. Brush, 
of another new gas in the atmosphere, a gas 
supposed to be far lighter than hydrogen 
and to permeate all space. It is needless to 
call attention to some obvious theoretical 
objections to the existence of this so-called 
‘‘etherion,’’ and the time is not yet ripe for 
an adequate judgment of the matter.’ Mr. 
Brush’s observations are extremely interest- 
ing and important, even if the inference from 
them is not at onceto be accepted. In such 
a case One must bear in mind the fact that 
in this world of marvels nothing is too ex- 
traordinary to be believed, provided that it 
is attested by sufficient experimental evi- 
dence. The only question in any case can be 
as to the sufficiency of the evidence to prove 
the point under consideration; and in this 
particular instance it is safer not to indulge 
in the precarious pastime of prophecy. 
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THE history of the Santiago campaign has 
never been written. Probably it will never 
be written to the satisfaction of the actors in 
it. Hitherto the glory has been unevenly 
distributed, some men getting far more than 
their share of it, and others, who behaved 
with equal or greater gallantry, missing the 
notice of the press or failing to catch their 
commander’s eye. It is the luck of cam- 
paigning. But is it surprising that justice 
has not been done in all cases, and that in- 
justice has been done by the exaggeration 
into heroism of deeds to which others than 


the fortunate man singled out could lay 
claim? Never was a movement character- 
ized by such confusion, hazard and uncer- 
tainty as marked the advance of Wheeler’s 
independent cavalry division and Kent’s in- 
fantry upon San Juan, For the triumphant 
issue the country is indebted to the indomi- 
table courage of the private soldier and to 
the intelligence of the company officer who 
dared to assume responsibility. Would the 
army of any other nation in the world have 
taken San Juan under the stupendous condi 

tions which existed on July rst? 
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To the writer Gen. H. S. Hawkins, who 
led the First Brigade of Kent’s infantry up 
San Juan Fort hili, admitted that he could 
give no account of the movements of any 
other regiments than those he had com- 
manded—the Sixth and Sixteenth Regulars 
and the Seventy-first New York Volunteers. 
Five days after the battle he did not know in 
what order Kent’s division had marched up 
the road to the assault. It cannot be dis- 
puted that the companies of -almost every 
regiment became widely separated in the 
jungle through which the troops deployed, 
and that infantry supposed to be operating 
on the left of the road dividing the forest 
became mixed up with cavalry on the right 
of it. Captains lost touch with other compa- 
nies in their own regiments, and from the 
hell of fire in the manigua their men emerged 
on the open ground at the foot of the ridge 
without knowing whether they were being 
supported. But all’s well that ends well. 
The broken lines of blue felt their way out of 
the dense tropical growth, as if moved by a 
common tactical instinct, and with short 
rushes, dropping into the grass and rising 
and volleying, they swarmed up the ridge 
and wrested it from the Spaniards. 

We have Kent’s report of how San Juan 
was carried; we have Wheeler’s, and last of 
all the more comprehensive account of the 
whole campaign which is the work of Shaf- 
ter’s pen held by the hand of Lieut. (now 
Col.) J. D. Miley; but somehow they are not 
satisfying. The reader is baffled by their 
obscurities and finds their omissions unac- 
countable. Kent praises the infantry at the 
expense of the cavalry; Wheeler’s report 
deals in generalities and disappoints by its 
brevity; and Shafter tries to forestall criti- 
cism. 

To understand the Santiago campaign it is 
necessary first to fix some dates and figures 
inthe mind. The army of invasion consisted 
of 15,337, officers and men, as follows: In- 
fantry—First, Second, Third, Fourth, Sev- 
enth, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Twelfth, Thir- 
teenth, Sixteenth, Seventeenth, Twentieth, 
Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Twenty-fourth 
and Twenty-fifth regiments of Regulars, and 
the Seventy-first New York and Second Mas- 
sachusetts Volunteers; cavalry—eight troops 
each of the First, Third, Sixth, Ninth and 
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Tenth Regulars, eight troops of the First 
Volunteer cavalry (Rough Riders), ‘all dis- 
mounted, and four mounted troops of the 
Second Regulars; artillery—light batteries E 
and K, First Regiment, A and F of the Sec- 
ond, and batteries G and H of the Fourth 
Artillery, with siege-guns; engineers—com- 
panies C and E; signal corps and hospital 
detachments. So that General Shafter had 
with him the flower of the Regular Army, 
two crack regiments of the National Guard 
and a regiment of volunteer cavalry, recruited 
among the most daring spirits of the coun- 
try. The dates to be remembered are: June 
zoth, when this formidable army arrived off 
Santiago in thirty-six transports; June 21st 
and 22d, when it-was disembarked at Baiquiri 
and Siboney; June 24th, when the Rough 
Riders had their baptism of fire at Guasimas, 
and the First and Tenth Cavalry helped to 
rout the Spaniards; July 1st and 2d, when 
Caney was reduced and the battle of Santiago 
was fought; July 16th, when General Toral 
surrendered; and, finally, July 17th, when 
the Spanish troops became prisoners of war, 
the American flag was raised over the 
Governor’s palace in Santiago, and the 
Ninth Infantry marched in to preserve 
order. 

As soon as ‘the fleet of transports drew in 
toward the coast at Morro, General Shafter 
and Admiral Sampson held what may be 
termed a council of war. The Admfral, of 
course, was to have charge of the disem- 
barkation. Once the army was landed Gen- 
eral Shafter would be responsible for its 
operations. Naturally the naval and military 
commanders discussed a plan of campaign. 
The time is not far off when we shall know 
what proposal Sampson made to Shafter with 
a view to co-operation, and why the General 
rejected it. That the army was jealous of 
the navy, and that the land expedition went 
off ‘‘on its own hook,’’ so to speak, are pal- 
pable facts. At Tampa the army had feared 
that before it could get into the war the 
navy would end it; and when the troops ar- 
rived off Santiago their fond hope was to 
capture the city before the navy could force — 
an entrance into the harbor and destroy Cer- 
vera’s fleet. So it may be doubted whether 
Shafter was ina mood to take advice from 
Sampson. 
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Several landing-places were considered, 
and General Garcia was called into consulta- 
tion. General Shafter met him at Acerra- 
deros, some twenty miles west of Santiago, 
and there Col. John F. Weston, chief com- 
missary, landed some rations for Garcia’s 
army. ‘It was finally decided to disembark 
the American troops at Baiquiri, where there 
were a dock and an iron pier, the latter of 
which was not available, however, for put- 
ting our soldiers ashore. The dock was a 
very, small affair, but not to be despised. 
Our war-ships shelled the woods for miles 
on each side of Santiago to mislead the 
Spaniards as to the real landing-place. 
Baiquiri a hill surmounted by a block-house 
was swept by shrapnel, and some shells were 
thrown into the little valley beyond, where 
it was supposed the Spaniards might be in 
force. But altho we afterward found a sys- 
tem of trenches commanding the beach the 
enemy was nowhere to be seen. He had 
withdrawn the day before, first setting on fire 
the buildings of the Juragua Iron Company 
and destroying two locomotives of the single— 
track line which ran inland and then to 
Siboney and Santiago. The next morninga 
ragged Cuban soldier, a negro, was brought 
on board the hospital ship ‘‘Olivette’’ with 
his arm in a sling. Our shrapnel had 
wounded one of ourallies, Without wincing 
or murmur he submitted to the scooping out 
of his wrist in which a fragment had lodged. 

Seven thousand men and a large quantity 
of stores had been landed at Baiquiri, when 
the order was given to change the base to 
Siboney, a little settlement on a cove, six 
miles as the crow flies nearer Santiago. So 
the transports having troops on board went 
up there. Siboney had no dock, and every 
man put ashore had to wade through the 
surf, while boxes of hardtack, bacon, canned 
beef and coffee must be carried on the backs 
of stevedores. Some time later the engineers 
corps built an apology for a pier at Siboney; 
but the urgent need of it had then passed. 
It may as well be said at this point that the 
engineering branch was a disappointment. 
Itdid improve the road between Siboney and 
San Juan, and a belated bamboo bridge 
across the Aguadores River — a bridge 
which broke down and was never repaired— 
must be placed to its credit; but the engi 
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neers were slow and awkward. Acontractor’s 
gang would have put them to the blush, 

While troops were disembarking at Si- 
boney, those landed at Baiquiri were pushing 
up the Sevilla Valley. Restless, active Joe 
Wheeler was in command of them. On the 
afternoon of June 23d, Col. Leonard Wood’s 
Volunteer Cavalry (Rough Riders) marched 
to Siboney. Gen. S. B. M. Young, who 
commanded the Second Brigade of the Cav- 
alry Division, sent for Colonel Wood on the 
night of the 23d. 

‘*Our Cuban scouts,” said General Young, 
‘*have found the Spaniards in force about 
four miles out from Siboney on the road to 
Santiago, and to-morrow the cavalry will 
fight the first battle of the war.’’ 

The story got around the next day that 
the Rough Riders had run into an ambus- 
cade and that their heavy loss was attribu- 
table tostupidity and recklessness, Nothing 
could have been further from the truth. 
The engagement was carefully planned. 
There are two roads leading from Siboney to 
Guasimas, where they meet—one a trail 
starting up a steep hill, and the other going - 
round by way of the valley. The Rough 
Riders were to take the trail, and the First 
and Tenth Cavalry, the latter of which isa 
colored regiment, the valley road. The trail 
passes through an almost unbroken forest, 
hence the rumor of the ambush. At dawn the 
advance was begun. With sunrise the day be- 
came oppressively hot, and the Rough 
Riders, who may have had an inkling that 
they were going into action, threw off their 
blanket-rolls as they marched along. Only 
two halts were made and the pace was rapid. 
Young Capt. Allyn Capron was riding at 
‘*point.” He gota glimpse of the Spaniards 
a short distance from the junction of the 
trail and the valley road, and sent word back 
to Colonel Wood. In a few minutes more 
the Rough Riders, deployed to right and 
left in an almost impenetrable jungle, were 
exposed to a storm of bullets at short range 
which veterans might have quailed before; 
but they did not give ground. In fact, they 
kept advancing, sturdily, steadily, irresisti- 
bly, and volleying at the word of command 
in the direction of an enemy they could not 
see. The Spaniards, whose strength was 
about 4,000, were posted on three hills 
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which formed a horseshoe about the roads 
up which the Rough Riders on the left and 
the First and Tenth Cavalry on the right 
were moving. The position of the enemy 
should have been impregnable, but the stub- 
born American advance in face of a continu- 
ous fusillade, took the heart out of the 
Spaniards. The Cuban foe, whom they had 
fought by fits and starts for three years, had 
never stood more than one volley. The 
Americans seemed to eat lead. 

‘«The more we fired at them,” said a Span- 
ish officer after the battle, ‘‘the more they 
came on.”’ 

The Spaniards, to account for their re- 
treat, declared that they had believed they 
were fighting the van of the American Army, 
and that the main body would soon come up. 
On the right the First Cavalry, which 
seemed to be caught in a trap, had six men 
killed and eight wounded; and the casualties 
of the Tenth were two killed and ten wounded. 
The Rough Riders’ loss was eight killed 
and thirty-four wounded. Hard by the ruins 
of a church on the valley road you will find 
.the mound under which the dead of the 
regulars were buried, and a few yards south 
of the spot where the two roads come to- 
gether lie the Rough Riders who fell in 
this first battle of the war. Their behavior 
won them fame in the army at once. 

‘‘Them thar Rough Riders are all right,” 
was a common remark among the regulars, 
who finally honored them with the designa- 
tion of the Eleventh Cavalry, there being 
but ten regiments of that branch in the 
army. The final scene in this now historic 
engagement was a charge by Troop B up a 
slope topped by an abandoned sugar-house, 
where the Spaniards made their last stand. 
It was brief and bloody. In accounts of 
Guasimas not enough credit has been given 
as a rule to the superb work of the First and 
Tenth United States Cavalry. The First 
fought its way with remarkable coolness 
through a terrible fire, and the Tenth 
cleared the Spaniards off a side hill in most 
brilliant style. 

After Guasimas the army moved up 
through the valley toward Santiago by easy 
marches, going into camp on each side of 
the road. Within two days after the battle 
our Outposts were at the Aguadores River, 
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and we had scouted for some distance be- 


‘yond, The enemy seemed to have melted 


away. Evidently he would fight the big bat- 
tle almost under the walls of Santiago. He 
might-have contested every inch of the way 
up the valley, for nature had strewn Gibral- 
tars right and left with liberal hand. For 
six days after Guasimas the army had a 
breathing-spell. Considering that it was the 
rainy season the weather was not so bad. 
The Cubans told us that we were having very 
little rain, altho we thought some of the 
storms were severe. The main road, such as 
it was, could not be regarded as impassable 
even for siege-guns. Never afterward were 
the conditions so favorable for bringing them 
up; but they were not even taken off the 
‘«Orizaba.”’ 

On the last day of June General Shafter 
decided to attack the Spaniards. He is re- 
ported to have said the conditions demanded 
a rough-and-tumble fight. He cared nothing 
for strategy, and took only perfunctory in- 
terest in the maps daily prepared from recon- 
naissances made by a staff of six young offi- 
cers. In his report General Shafter has 
given several reasons for his determination 
to wait no longer, but to hurl his army at the 
enemy. One of those reasons was that the 
health of his men would soon suffer from the 
alternate rains and excessive heat of the cli- 
mate. There was no sick-list to speak of at 
the time. Afterward the army spent weeks 
on the ridge, sleeping on the brink of 
trenches from which malaria-breeding efflu- 
via rose, and almost to a man they fell sick. 
The day before the bloody battle of Santiago 
a staff officer made this statement: ‘*‘ We 
have not brought up the siege-guns because 
the General thinks San Juan can be taken 
with the light artillery,.supported by infan- 
try.” The infantry carried it with scant and 
exasperating aid from the artillery. 

The disposition of the battle everybody 
now knows by heart. Lawton’s Second Di- 
vision, consisting of Chaffee’s Brigade, Sev- 
enth, Twelfth and Seventeenth Infantry ; 
Ludlow’s, Eighth, Twenty-second and Sec- 
ond Massachusetts, and Miles’s, First, Fourth 
and Twenty-fifth (all infantry), was to assault 
Caney, a small fortified village on the right 
of the valley, at dawn; up through the cen- 
ter, taking the main road to Santiago, Kent’s 
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First Division and Wheeler's cavalry were to 
march on San Juan hill (it is really a terrace 
of hills), and General Duffield was to make a 
diversion at Aguadores, an antiquated fort 
on the coast three miles east of Morro, the 
object of Duffield’s movement being to coop 
up the Spaniards at this point. and prevent 
them from re-enforcing Linares before San- 
tiago. Duffield’s command consisted of the 
Thirty-third Michigan, part of the Thirty- 
fourth Michigan and 2,000 Cubans. While 
he marched up the railroad track on Agua- 
dores the navy was to shell the old strong- 
hold. General Wheeler,commanding the cen- 
ter,had the largest force. In his cavalry divi- 
sion were the First, Third, Sixth, Ninth and 
Tenth Cavalry and the Rough Riders; while 
Kent’s infantry were thus brigaded: Haw- 
kins, Sixth and Sixteenth and the Seventy- 
first New York; Pearson, Second, Tenth 
and Twenty-first, and Wickoff, Ninth, Thir- 
teenth and Twenty-fourth. On the right 
Capron’s battery of four guns was to throw 
solid shell and shrapnel into Caney; and in 
the center, posted on El Pozo hill, twenty- 
six hundred yards from San Juan, Grimes’s 
battery of four guns was to make it uncom- 
fortable for the Spaniards on San Juan ridge. 

It was expected that Caney would soon 
fall before the blows of Lawton, and then 
he was to push on and. co-operate with 
Wheeler, taking position on his right. We 
were to be in Santiago on July 4th, the na- 
tional holiday. Caney, altho defended by 
only 514 Spaniards, kept Lawton hammering 
away all day. He was not able to get up to 
the ridge until July 2d. The reduction of 
Caney was not a military necessity. It 
was, however, a disappointment and an ag- 
gravation to us. All the world knows the 
story of how Wheeler carried the San Juan 
terrace of hills,and losing notime intrenched 
himself. Whether it was intended that he 
should do so without the co-operation of 
Lawton we may some day know. But after 
Wheeler and Kent marched into the zone of 
fire it became a military necessity to carry 
San Juan before sunset. When Lawton came 
up the right was extended as far as it would 
go, a thin blue line; but with the arrival of 
the First Illinois Volunteers, the District of 
Columbia regiment and the Ninth Massachu- 
setts, Lawton was able to cut off all hope of 
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the Spaniards’ escape in the direction of El 
Cobre. The enemy in their trenches at- 
tacked furiously at dawn of July 2d, and kept 
up a brisk fire all day; but after all it was 
light compared with the unintermittent 
volleying of theeday before. Our troops were 
dead-beat from digging trenches and let the 
Spaniards do most of the fighting, the 
damaging effects of which were slight. 
On the night of the 2d, a full moon 
sailing in the sky, there was a- brief 
but determined attempt to drive us from 
the ridge; but the assault was met with 
such a steady, withering fire that the 
Spaniards fell back in confusion. It was 
the end of the murderous fighting. Flags of 
truce began to come and go, and it became 
only a question of the Spaniards making 
the best terms. General Shafter often 
threatened to open fire at a set hour, but 
wisely extended the time limit of the truce. 
On July 12th, his patience being exhausted, 
our artillery shelled the Spanish lines, and 
the navy threw some projectiles into the 
city. The reply was feeble. The next day 
Grimes’s battery and Best’s battery blazed 
away at intervals on the enemy’s works, and 
the Spanish sharpshooters tried to pick off 
some of our men in the trenches, who seldom 
pulled a trigger in return. At one o'clock 
firing ceased on both sides, and the cam- 
paign was practically over. General Miles 
had arrived at Siboney with re-enforcements 
of 6,000 men and six batteries of artillery. 
The Spaniards were living on rice, Santiago 
was surrounded, and on July 16th Toral 
capitulated. The campaign had cost us 
about 1,800 men in killed and wounded; and 
by yellow fever at Siboney and the front we 
lost 100 more in a total of 1,500 cases. The 
list of dead from malarial and typhoid fevers 
has not yet been made up. 
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From world to world how wide those hands 
extended ! 
To what abyss of suns those feet descended ! 
What outlook for that head so high erected! 
Christ saved all worlds; not even ours neg- 
lected. 
Pataconia, S. A. 
















































THE following facts were learned in a 
week’s stay with the woman nurses at Mon- 
tauk Point. ; 
The universal protest against the need- 
less sufferings of the soldiers at Montauk 
Point, the lack of sufficient medical aid 
and of nurses, of which a busy press kept 


the public informed, had raised a na- 
tional indignation. On every side the 
hospital service was severely criticised, 


and with reason, since it was not until sev- 
eral hundreds of fever-stricken, emaciated 
men, suffering from a complication of 
weakening diseases together with starvation 
and exposure, lay helpless upon the canvas 
cots soclosely placed in the limited space of 
the tent hospitals as to make the passing of 
one person between them difficult, that the 
officers in charge consented to accept the 
assistance which trained nurses had proffer- 
ed repeatedly. Application after application 
had been made by nurses of acknowledged 
skill for authority to enter the wards for 
hospital work; but ali were refused with the 
statement that help wads not needed. 

When the country was almost hysterical 
in its impotent expostulations, the directress 
of nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital visited the 
camp and, sickened at the sigats which met 
ber on every side, pointed out the alarming 

“condition of the men, and urged the accept- 
ance of assistance from trained women hos- 
pital workers. It may be stated that the 
men nurses who had been summoned could 
not be induced to stay in the camp hospital, 
and at this time, the middle of August, the 
doctor’s assistants consisted of orderlies 
taken from the several regiments of which 
the camp was composed, all inexperienced 
men, and none confident of his own good 
health. The grave consequences of such 
care, however sympathetically given, were 
clearly foreseen by Mrs. Quintard, the di- 
rectress before mentioned, and she at once 
offered to give her services gratuitously and 
to bring capable assistants with her if per- 
mission were only given her to begin work. 

This offer passed as unheeded, apparently, 
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as had others made previously; nevertheless, 
within twenty-four hours after her visit, the 
governors of the hospital, awakening to the 
grave spread of the Cuban and typhoid 
fevers, telegraphed her to come and bring 
as many available nurses as possible. Eleven 
carefully selected helpers immediately accom- 
panied their leader to the hospital, where 
they were to face a work which by far 
exceeded every preconceived idea of what 
camp life in its pitiful side could be. 

This was what met the gaze of the first 
twelve nurses who went on the seventeenth 
of August to Camp Wikoff: Seven hundred 
or more men, so wasted that stories are told 
of parents who, coming to the tents to seek 
their sons, refused at first to recognize the 
wrecks that were pointed out tothem as they 
lay helpless upon the cots that stood in close 
rows, gray draped and somber under the uni- 
form army blankets. Upon every pillow was 
a bloodless face, with great staring eyes, and 
untrained beard grown abnormally long dur- 
ing the campaign in Cuba, and lips burned 
white with fever, The situation was unpar- 
alleled in the experience of the nurses, and 
if one or two went down in trying to meet it, 
this is scarcely to be wondered at, 

For several days this handful of women 
divided among themselves the care of these 
hundreds of patients. until, the wedge having 
entered, other nurses followed in relays of 
from twenty to fortyaweek. By theseventh 
of September there were. in the camp one 
hundred and ten trained nurses and one hun- 
dred sisters of charity from various religious 
societies. A yet larger number could have 
more easily kept pace. with the constantly 
incoming sick, yet the improvement in the © 
general condition of the hospital was most 
marked. 

Of the accommodations hastily prepared 
for the first nurses to arrive in camp, little - 
may be said. A simple tent with the brown 
earth for a floor, a canvas cot and an army 
blanket, constituted all the bedroom com- 
forts to be obtained; but these were all that 
had been anticipated by the sensible women 
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of whom the party was composed. As for 
meals, these were taken in the rough wooden 
shed which was knewn as the ‘Diet 
Kitchen,” at the end of the long walk or 
aisle which divided the hospital tents. In 
this kitchen were two huge iron ranges in 
which blazing fires were necessarily kept at 
alltimes. Opposite the ranges and within 
nine feet of them, extending the full length 
of the shed, were long plank tables at which 
junior officers, surgeons, commissary clerks 
and nurses satupon rough plankseats. The 
table utensils were of the plainest, napery 
being entirely dispensed with, and there was 
no attempt at culinary fancy-work. Coffee 
was served in huge, thick bowls; and tin 
bread-pans, holding two or three pounds of 
butter, did duty as butter-dishes for general 
table use. It was astonishing the amount of 
humor the more philosophic ones found in 
the situation and how carefully the men con- 
sidered the needs of the newly arrived 
nurses. 

Mingling with these workers a mother 
would sometimes be found, or some other 
person, not always feminine, whose tear- 
stained face told of the tragedy come upon 
them in the hospital wards. ‘These were 
harrowing sights for the first nurses, but 
within a few days a new dining-tent was 
erected for their use, a special cook had been 
appointed, and soon appetizing food was 

‘served plainly in more congenial surround- 
ings and ata sufficient distance from the main 
hospital to make a short walk in the fresh 
air obligatory. Large sleeping-tents with 
boarded floors were likewise prepared, and 
within a week a condition was established 
which allowed each worker the opportunity 
for rendering her best service. 

These provisions for the nurses’ comfort 
were made none too soon, however, for 
already twenty-two other huge hospital tents 
had been set up in the ‘‘ Annex,’’ and each 
day for many successive ones saw the disem- 
barkation of more and more patients. Also, 
many of the men who, upon their arrival, re- 
fused to be considered among the sick, were 
forced to yield to their exhaustion and enter 
the hospital. All over the camp mounted 
officers galloped, shouting an order here and 
there for a stretcher. Then a little proces- 
sion would appear, led by a surgeon, followed 
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by tall soldiers carrying a companion on a 
canvas stretcher and accompanied by a cler- 
gyman or some reverent companion shielding 
the sick one from the sun with an umbrella. 
Not infrequently another procession would 
be passed going in an opposite direction, but 
in this case the patient would be covered 
with a white sheet and the comrade ¢ car- 
ried had ceased to need the offices of chap- 
lain. or friend save for the final dropping of 
‘‘dust unto dust.’”’ In this way life and 
death brushed by each other at every step in 
Camp Wikoff. 

It was this moving among the sick and the 
dead which unnerved some of the nurses, 
For days they could see no progress made, 
and their work had a touch of desperation in 
it. Sometimes a nurse would work for an 
hour with some feeble one, administering 
liquid noutishment drop by drop because the 
patient, dying for want of it, was yet too weak 
to make an effort to swallow. The patient 
persistency with which the nurses jealously 
tried to step between death and their charges 
was heroic; and where one began to show 


‘signs of improvement it gave a delight which 


sometimes showed itself in sudden, glad 
tears. 

Many relatives and friends of the sick men 
came to the camp, and in some instances, 
when not unnerved by the sights about them, 
proved to be valuable assistants to the 
nurses. There were at first no accommoda- 
tions in camp for the housing of such visitors, 
and wherever an available foot or two of 
space was found in the nurses’ tents, cots 
were placed for their convenience. Often 
wearied nurses, who had been on duty for 
many hours and were trying to take a needed 
rest, were interrupted by the entrance and 
anxious questioning of a newcomer; and not 
infrequently were nurses obliged to listen 
throughout a long night to the sobbing of 
some one who had come to camp froma long 
distance only to find the loved one she was 
seeking dead. Toa well person in an ordi- 
nary hospital this would have been sadden- 
ing; to the nurse under the strain of caring 
for an unusual number of patients, all trem- 
bling near the very brink of death —perhaps 
some had died before her eyes—this was a 
terrible supplement to the strain of the day. 
By the first of September several tents for 
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strangers were erected, and a kind of system 
was established whereby the relays of night 
and day nurses were fairly well provided for. 

Their waking time, however, was spent in 
the hospital. This consisted of eighteen 
large tents, each formed of six small tents 
placed next each other, each large tent hold- 
ing between forty and fifty patients and con- 
stituting a ward. Each ward was cared for 
by one physician and four nurses, two night 


and two day nurses, assisted by such order- | 


lies as were at their command, One of the 
small tents in each ward was reserved for 
kitchen or dispensary purposes, where linen 
and such common remedies as quinine, 
malted milk and lithia water were kept, 
also the refrigerator where milk was stored. 
Here chairs were provided for the rare mo- 
ment when the nurse might sit down. 

On bright days the end and side flaps of 
the tents were lifted, so that the kind breezes 
could play about the feeble ones, clothed for 
the first time in months in dry linen, and 
sleeping in real beds. 
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The tasks of the night nurses were even 
sadder, for then the wards were darkened 
and silent. Every ten minutes or so the 
night nurse would slip softly by the cots, 
alert to discover a sign of restlessness among 
the sleepers. Wherever a patient was 
seen to be awake she would swiftly return 
with a glass of malted or sweet milk with 
which to soothe him again into refreshing 
sleep. ' 

But woman's help at Montauk did not end 
with the efforts of those who went person- 
ally to the camp. Women at a distance were 
also busy on behalf of the sick, and pro- 
visions for the hospital and for the convales- 
cents flowed in in a continuous stream. 
Nothing was forgotten; food, medicines, 
medical apparatus, wisely chosen articles of 
clothing, such as pajamas, than which noth- 
ing could have been more welcome during 
the hot days of August, came in in such 
quantities as to relieve all anxiety as to pos- 
sible needs. 


New York Ciry. 





THE SNOW-SHOES OF GLOOSKAP. 


BY THEODORE ROBERTS, ° 


For many years the Maliseets had rested 
secure beside their inland river—secure from 
pestilence, famine and battle with their north- 
ern and western enemies. In those old days 
—long before the venturesome dragon-ships 
of the Vikings had scented our lands, long 
before Columbus had pondered, ages before 
Lescarbot had conceived his merry rhymes 
—the forests of the Maliseets were full of 
game and the rivers of fish. The salmon 
glittered in the toiling rapids Jike the silver 
heads of arrows; the brown, lithe trout lay 
in the eddies. Joy was in every wigwam, 
and the corn-fields, facing the river and 
sheltered by the forests, gave their yel- 
low bread to the reapers, season after 
season. The warriors,so long unroused by 
war-cry and blood, threw aside their hatchets 
and became poets and lovers. The children 
and babes lay dreaming on the river meadows 
all day long, watching the sky through lazy 
lids. At night, when the fires sent up offer- 
ings of sparks and smoke tothe stars, an 
aged squaw told them stories of years gone 
by. 


Some men built canoes out of réd bark 
and cedar; others followed the woodland 
trail with shaft on string; the women tended 
the corn in its season, and fringed the cured 
skins of animals. 

Fora long time, when the world was young, 
the Maliseets lived the lives of gods. 

One day a hunter came from far up the 
river in his slim craft, paddling like a devil 
and crying that the Iroquois were upon them. 
The season was late autumn. All the elms 
were naked, and the maples held a red leaf 
here and there. . Frost covered the ground 
each morning, and the slower streams knew 
already the bondage of ice. The news of 
the hunter woke the villages to consterna- 
tion. The children left the old hag’s stories 
and watched the warriors mending their 
shields. The medicine-men prayed, dancing 
all the while in hideous guise, to the great 
god Glooskap. Glooskap was far in the 
north; but their prayers went out to him on 
the wind. The women left skins half paint- 
ed, and the year’s corn unground between 
the mills. The troquois filled the woods 
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like leaves—the stream was. black with their 
canoes. 

Glooskap, in his lodge of frozen snow, heard 
the prayers of the Maliseets, like a child’s 
sobbing come to him on the wind. He 
listened, bending his head under the north- 
lights. His spear of ash-wood lay beside him, 
and his snow-shoes stood at the lodge door. 
He bound his shoes to his feet and sped 
southward. Thecrystal prisms of the north- 
lights clashed above him as he ran onward. 
The icebergs threw back the reflection of 
his crimson blanket and belt of wampum. 
The fields of eternal winter snapped and 
crunched under his feet. 

The braves in the Maliseet village collected 
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for the battle, for the enemy was swarming 
toward them. They knew that their scalps 
would deck the belts of the lroquois, for they 
were outnumbered fifty to one. But they 
sang their war-songs bravely. 

The god Glooskap drew near. The trees 
bent before him and snowflakes fell from his 
hair. The Iroquois, hearing his coming, 
turned and fled; but the angered god fol- 
lowed after. At the brink of the river he 
paused, and seeing no snow or ice beyond, 
he shook the shoes from his feet into the 
stream, and to this day they lie there—The 
Snow-Shoe Islands, on the blue breast of the 
St. John. 


New York City. 





CRETE OF LEGEND AND LITERATURE. 


BY JOHN PATTERSON, 


ProFgessoR OF GREEK IN THE LOUISVILLE, Ky., HicH ScHoot. 


THE eyes of the world have been for two 
years turned to an island in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, midway between Egypt and Greece 
—Crete, Candia or in Turkish, Kiridi. The 
ancient history of this island is specially in- 
teresting, for by some historians it is thought 
to be a cradle of the European civilization 
imported from Phenicia and Egypt, where 
the infant prodigy left an eternal influence of 
its sojourn. 

Civilization is not the only famous infant 
nursed in Crete; for was not ‘‘Zeus most 
glorious, greatest,’’ himself brought there by 
his mother Rhea, to escape his father 
Chronos’s passion for swallowing his chil- 
dren; and was he not fed there by the 
nymphs on the milk of the goat Amalthea 
and by the wild bees on honey from mount 
Dicte? It was to this home of his infancy 
that Zeus afterward swam with his bride 
Europa on his back, when he had assumed 
the form of a bull, ‘‘between whose brows 
shonea circle of silver, while the rest of his 
body was glossy chestnut; whose eyes gleam- 
ed, flashing the lightning of desiré, and from 
whose head twin horns branched like horns 
of the crescent moon,’’ as Moschos relates 
in his IdylllI.. From the union of Zeus and 
Europa sprang Minos and Rhadamanthos, 
Minos the famous legislator and King of 
Crete, and both of them judges in Hades 


after death. Another legend connected with 
Crete is that of the Minotaur. Minos, the 
grandson of the famous Minos, once boasted 
that the gods always answered his prayers, 
and in proof of it boldly prayed to Poseidon 
to send a bull up from his pastusxes in the 
sea, with a promise that it should be sacrificed 
on Poseidon’s own altar. The earth-shaker 
(Poseidon) complied with his wish, no doubt 
because the savor of burnt bull was as pleas- 
ing to his nostrils as to those of his mighty 
brother and kinsfolk in the skies, whatever 
the miracle by which it penetrated the waves 
to his nose. Minos so admired the beauty 
of the sea-born animal—that afhros or sea- 
foam must have been a wonderful cosmetic 
as Aphrodite’s charms also testify—that he 
substituted another for it in the sacrifice. 
Poseidon took vengeance by making Pasi- 
phae, Minos’s wife, conceive a passion for 
the bull. The bull became the sire of a 
monster with a human head and a bull’s 
body or a bull’s head and a human body, 
which was kept at Crete in a labyrinth built 
by Daidalos, the cunning craftsman. Howa 
tribute of seven young men and seven maid- 
ens to be devoured by the Minotaur had to be 
paid yearly by Athens to Minos, who had con- 
quered Athens in war, and how finally Prince 
Theseus went to Crete in the black-sailed 
ship, and, guided bya silken thread held by 
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the lovely Ariadne, fotind and slew the great 
monster in the labyrinth, has been made 
familiar to most of us by Hawthorne, in his 
‘‘ Tanglewood Tales.’’ We have all read, 
too, of Daidalos’s making wings of wax for 
himself and son Ikaros to use in escaping 
from Crete, and of Ikaros, attracted, no 
_ doubt, by the splendor of the sun, like a 
moth to a gorgeous light, flying too close to 
it and falling with melted wings into the sea 
made renowned by his name. Not so repug- 
nant to our experience is this myth as the 
former, however, since Ikaroses.every day 
are plunging here and there from too lofty 
flights, scarcely even making a ripple on 
oblivion. 

Palaiphatos explains the legend of Europa 
by saying a Cretan named Tauros (bull) 
engaged in war against Tyre and abducted 
to his home, among other maids, Europa, the 
daughter of the King of Tyre. But all of 
these stories seem to be sun-myths. Europa 
is the dawn and Zeus the heaven, and the 
bull is the cloud that comes to bear Europa 
away to the western land, Crete. Minos, tho 
many believe that he had a more personal 
existence, may be man, the Indian Manu, the 
solar hero and solar king of Crete. Ikaros is 
a reflection of Phaethon, one of the steeds 
of the Dawn. Many other legends cluster 
around the Mediterranean island—of deserted 
Prokris obtaining there, from Artemis, a 
spear which could not miss its mark and a 
hound that never failed to catch its prey, 
etc. 

Crete was well sung in classic poetry. In 
the Homeric poems mention is first made of 
it in literature. In the ‘‘Catalogue of 
Ships,” B 645 sgg., are found the following 
verses: . 


‘*And Idomeneus, famed with the spear, 
was the Cretans’ chief. These held Knossos 
and walléd Gortyn, Lyktos, Miletos and glis- 
tening Lykastos; Paistos and Rytion, well 
peopled cities. And there were other hosts 
that dwelt round about hundred-citied Crete; 
and of them all the spear-famed Idomeneus, 
chief.’’ 


Pindar sings of the ‘Cretan archers” in P. 
5, and also mentions the Cretansin Frag. 
43. Anakreon celebrates Crete’s richnessin 
all things ‘‘that Eros revels among” 
(XXXII, 21-23). Horace speaks of its 
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uwlired cities, Lib. II; Car. XXVII, 33, 
34: 


“‘ Quae simul centum tetigit potentem, 
Oppidis Creten,” 
and Epod. Car. IX, 29, 30: 
** Aut ille centumnobilem Cretam urbibus 
Ventis iturus non suis.” 

The Odyssey makes frequent mention of 
Crete, XIV, 119 sgg.; XVI, 62; XIX, 186, and 
particularly in XIX, 172 sg¢.-: 

‘* There is a land Crete in the midst. of the 
wine-hued deep. Fair, fertile and girt by the 
sea. Therein are many men, yea, countless 
hosts, and cities ninety,’’ etc. 

For the assistance which the Cretans ren- 
dered the Greeks in the Trojan war, legend 
says that Minos’s shade brought famine and 
pestilence on them, because the Trojans had 
refused to aid in avenging his murder in 
Sicily, where he was killed while engaged 
in a search for Daidalos. 

The Dorians settled in Crete some time 
after their invasion of the Peloponnesus, and 
the Spartan constitution was supposed by the 
ancients to have been derived from the Cre- 
tan. Diogenes Laertius in his sketch of the 
Cretan poet, Epimenides, says, ‘‘he was 
reported to have written to the legislator 
Solon a letter embracing the republic which 
Minos founded among the Cretans,’’ The 
cities were ruled by ten Kosmoi (Arist. Pol. 
2, 10, 6, etc.), selected from particular fam- 
ilies; a Senate, or Gerousia, of thirty anda 
popular assembly, Ekklesia, which had. only 
a nominal power, however. This republican 
form of government succeeded the monar- 
chical which Minos first established; but it was 
Minos’s intention that it should do so, 
Minos’s theory and practice of monarchy 
were such as to leave a model to all ages. 
Hesiod calls him ‘‘the most kingly of mor- 
tal kings,’’ and Homer, ‘‘the familiar friend 
of great Zeus.”’ 

The Cretans were famous as navigators in 
the time of Homer and as archers in Plato’s 
time (De Leg. I), perhaps long before. They 
used a bow made of horn, such as the bow of 
Pandaros described in II, IV, 195 sgq.: 
‘well polished, made from the horns of a 
bounding goat—which grew sixteen palms long 
from its head. Thesea horn-polisher wrought 
with skill and fitted together, and after he had 
smoothed the whole carefully, put thereon a 
golden tip.”’ 
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Otherwise the bow was made of a single 
piece of elastic wood. They were taught 
early in life to excel in drawing the bow, and 
were trained in a kind of a dance, orsztes or 
epikredios, resembling the Pyrrhic, in which 
arms were held in their hands and a facility 
in their use acquired. Whatever may have 
been the Cretan accuracy in the use of the 
bow, they could not shoot as far as the Per- 
sians, as Xenophon tells us, Anab. III, 3; 
which statement he repeats in 15, when he 
says: 

‘*For now the enemy were shooting and 
slinging so far, that the Cretans were not able 
to reach them in turn with their arrows,”’ etc. 


Athenaios relates, B. XIV, 24, that the 
Cretans always went. to war to the strains of 
the lyre; and he writes B. IV, 22, of their 
banquets, quoting from Dosiades, For 
these banquets, or syssétéa, every man con- 
tributed a tithe of his harvests. 

The citizens were all divided into messes 
called andrea, A woman with slaves served 
each mess, and had the privilege of selecting 
the choice bits from the table and of placing 
them before the most distinguished guests. 
Two houses in each town were set aside for 
the sysszta, and two tables in each house 
were spread for strangers. Young men were 
given half of the meat served, but were not 
allowed to touch any of the other dishes. A 
krater of wine for common use, mixed, ac- 
cording to the Greek custom, with water, 
was placed on the table while the meal was 
in progress, and a second bowl after the 
removal of the dishes. When the meal was 
over the affairs of state were discussed, and 
the lives of great_men specially commented 
on, in order to incite the youth to imitate 
their deeds. 

Such Doric simplicity gradually disap- 
peared in later times, and the Cretans dete- 
riorated in habits and morals; for the Apos- 
tle Paul says of them (Titus 1: 12): ‘‘ One of 
themselves, even a prophet of their own 
[Epimenides], said, The Cretans are always 
liars, evil beasts, slow bellies.’’ 

One of the strangest customs of the an- 
cient Cretans was that of a man’s taking a 
bride by force. There was probably a previ- 


ous betrothal by her father; but, at all events, 


she was seized and carried off from her home, 
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and given in charge of an elderly woman 
(nympheutria) in the bridegroom’s own 
house. ; 

After the bridegroom had gone to the 
syssttéa this woman cut off the young bride’s 
hair, put men’s dress on her, even to the 
Shoes, and left her lying in a dark room. 
When her husband returned, he conducted 
his wife to the bridal chamber. An appear- 
ance of concealment also was continued for 
some time; the young man lived as before 
with the youth of the city, and only visited 
his wife in secret. 

The Cretans were familiar among the an- 
cients as mercenary soldiers, but possibly 
not as much so as the Carians (see Eur. 
Cyclops. 654), and Cic., pro Flacco, ch. 27, 
§65: ‘‘Quid detota Carza,’’ etc.);and Thukyd- 
ides, Hist. VII, 57, says: 

“It was their lot while aiding the Rhodians 
in founding Gela, in the roll of mercenaries, to 
side, altho unwillingly, against their own colo- 
nists and not with them.”’ 

With the triumph cf the Roman arms over 
the Grecian world, Crete in B.C, 68-66, was 
conquered by Q. Metellus, and afterward was 
formed into one province with Cyrenaica. 
On the division of the empire, it was inclu- 
ded in the share of the Eastern monarchs. In 
823 A.D. Crete was conquered by the Sara- 
cens, who built the city of Candia. It was 
not taken from the Saracens until 960, when 
Nicephorus Phocas reconquered it. Bald- 
win I’ afterward gave the island to Pope 
Boniface, who sold it to the Venetians in 
1204. It was conquered in 1669, after a war 
of twenty-four years by the Turks, in whose 
possession it still remains. 

According to Polybius, Crete was always 
engaged in internal wars; nor have the ages 
disproved the historian’s assertion, judging 
from the insurrections of 1866, 1891 and the 
present one, 

Whatever changes Crete may have under- 
gone with the centuries, memories cling to it 
sacred with the lessons and beauty of Hel- 
lenic mythus, art and literature. The good 
wishes of civilization follow all that is Greek, 
and the heart of the enthusiast travels an 
imaginary pilgrimage to the tomb of ‘ Zeus 
Diktaios’’ on Luktas and throbs, for ‘‘ Zeus 
puts it in the soul,” in sympathy with the 
clang of the Sfakiat’s bow. 





THE HISTORICAL RELIEF TABLETS IN BOSTON. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD G. PORTER, 


For several weeks it has been known that 


the workmen behind the screens on the 


second story of the new Congregational 
House in Boston were executing a series of 
tablets designed to represent certain impor- 
tant events in the history of the denomina- 
tion. As the obstructions have now been 
partially removed, it is possible to get some 
idea of the completed work. 

The first impression is that it is a unique 
feature in our American architecture. Pos- 
sibly in other cities there may be something 
of the kind, but never before has Boston had 
scenes from American history sculptured on 
the fagade of a public building. 

The tablets are four in number, filling the 
spaces of the entresol. Each one is about 
six by five feet and contains perhaps from ten 
to twenty figures or heads, some in high and 
some in low relief, and about two-thirds life- 
size, tho they naturally appear much smaller 
from the street. The subjects are not named 
but are supposed to speak for themselves, at 
least to all good New Englanders. And if 
others do not readily understand, their curi- 
osity may lead them to inquire further— 
and that is often no disadvantage. 

The building committee, in selecting the 
four scenes from the first period of our his- 
tory, had in their minds four broad funda- 
mental principles in Congregational life 
which they wished to illustrate. These were 
Law—or Liberty under Law, Religion, Edu- 
cation, Philanthropy. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding appropriate occasions of a 
picturesque character. 

Law came first as the one condition of lib- 
erty and everything else in the social order. 
The very embodiment of this wasthe Signing 
of the Compact in the cabin of the ‘‘May- 
flower,” before the Pilgrims had set foot upon 
the land. 
men assembled in the little cabin around the 
table on which lies the document which they 
are signing, one after another. Miles 
Standish is seen near the middle, a sturdy 
figure in Wallenstein boots, with a shoulder 
belt and broad collar, removing his glove to 
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The tablet shows a group of: 


take the quill. »Others are talking together 
or bending over the table. 

No sentiment was more deeply embedded 
in the Pilgrim character than their religion. 
This appears at every step of their progress. 
The scene of the second tablet is Clark’s 
Island, where the exploring party in the 
shallop had found a timely refuge from a 
driving storm of rain and sleet. They had 
spent a whole day—Saturday—in recovering 
from its effects and in repairing the damages 
to their boat. On Sunday morning they 
were in readiness to continue their tour of 
the coast to find a proper landing. The 
shore was only two or three miles away, and 
they were naturally anxious to hurry on and 
complete their task. But it was the day of 
rest and worship, and so there was no alter- 
native forthem. Everything else must give 
way to their religion. As Bradford, in his 
recently recovered journal, says: ‘‘ They pre- 
pared there to keep the Sabbath:’’ The 
imagination readily pictures them under the 
trees around a camp-fire that cold December 
day. They wear their hats, and their gar- 
ments are drawn closely about them. One 
stands with the open Bible in hand as the 
leader of their devotions. Several had dis- 
posed of themselves in easy positions on the 
ground attentive to the Word, others seem 
to be engaged in prayer. One stands look- 
ing toward the shallop, apparently keeping 
watch. Whoever visits Clark’s Island to- 
day will find an inscription taken from Mor- 
ton’s ‘‘ Relation,’’ cut upon a boulder, 


‘ON THE SABBOTH DAY WEE RESTED.” 


The next great inheritance which the Con- 
gregationalists owe to their fathers, is their 


interest in the cause of education. They 
naturally turn with pride to that session of 
the General Court in Boston, in the autumn 
of 1636, when the sum of {400 was appro- 
priated for ‘‘a schoole or colledge.” This was 
the fens e¢ origo of Harvard University, 
and itisin itself an event capable of fine 
dramatictreatment. Vane, the Governor for 
that year, presides and is speaking in behalf 
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of the bill. Winthrop sits by his side as 
Deputy Governor. Haynes, Dudley, Brad- 
street and other notables are there partici- 
pating in the deliberations; some of them are 
sketched from portraits, and can be readily 
discerned. It isa dignified and animated as- 
sembly worthy of being perpetuated forever. 

One of the chief objects for which the 
Congregational House exists is to furnish fa- 
cilities for the various Missionary Boards. 
Therefore, the last tablet represents Philan- 
thropy—practical, benevolent, evangelical 
work at home and abroad. The scene 
chosen to illustrate this is so clear that no 
one at all familiar with our history need ever 
ask for an explanation. Eliot the apostle, 
stands at Waban’s wigwam at Nonantum, 
preaching to his beloved Indians, One hand 
is raised toward the sky, the other holds the 
Bible. It is October 28th, 1646, and the 
first time he ever preached to the natives in 
their own language. They are gathered about 
him in various positions, dressed in skins 
and blankets, eagerly listening to his words. 
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Their faces are striking types of Indian 
physiognomy, and their intense expression 
shows that the preacher’s words are taking 
effect. In the background are seen three 
white men—Eliot’s intimate friends, Heath, 
Godkin and Shepard, who are known to 
have been with him on this and many similar 
occasions. 

The stone selected for the tablets is the 
pink Knoxville marble. The two first sto- 
ries of the building are faced with Mil- 
ford granite and the upper portion with 
dark brick. The trimmings are of light 
Georgia marble gracefully carved with fes- 
toons. 

The artist who has so successfully drawn 
these groups is Mr. Mora, a Catalan, in the 
employ of John Evans & Co., whose work 
on Trinity porch is already well known. It 
is a significant fact that the sons of the Pil- 
grims employ a Spaniard to do work so ex- 
clusively American in its character. The 
architects are Messrs. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge. . 





PORTO RICO AS A FIELD FOR INVESTORS. 


BY A, SOLOMON. 


To those who have imagined that Porto 
Rico presents opportunities for immigration 
similar and equally advantageous to our 
Western States a few decades ago, a word of 
warning may be in place. It should be 
borne in mind that the island has been oc- 
cupied during four centuries by a European 
nation, and is at present densely populated. 
Vested interests are well defined, and civili- 
zation, according to the Spanish standard, is 
fully implanted. Much, indeed, remains to 
be done to bring that standard to our higher 
level; but with adequate legislation, a clean 
administration, and the stimulus afforded by 
the example of a stronger race, the problem 
should not be a difficult one. 

First and foremost it is to be hoped and 
presumed that the promulgation by the fed- 
eral powers of a code of laws for the govern- 
ment of Porto Rico will pay special attention 
to the amelioration of its currency; either 
legalizing at a fixed valuation the coin now 
in circulation, or by calling in the Jeso, and 
substituting therefor the American dollar. 


Formerly the Mexican silver dollar was the 
common medium of exchange, but a short 
time since the peninsular government arbi- 
trarily substituted a colonial coinage of sil- 
ver of a far inferior bullion value, worth to- 
day about thirty-two cents per nominal dol- 
lar. The result was a net gain tothe home 
treasury of ten per cent. on a total coinage 
of eight millions, and a consequent equal 
loss on the entire wealth of the island, when 
measured by the new and depreciated stand- 
ard. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of the island, 
it having been the policy of Spain to dis- 
countenance the establishment of factories in 
order to afford a market for the manufacturers 
of the home provinces. The field is, there- 
fore, almost virgin in that direction, being 
limited by natural conditions only, such as 
want of coal, freights on raw material, and 
the training of skilled labor, at’ present en- 
tirely lacking. 

Coffee planting is largely engaged in, 
returning from ten to fifteen per cent. on 
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capital. Improved transportation facilities, 
abolition of export dues and the consolida- 
tion of small estates would, doubtless, help 
toward better results. This crop is marketed 
in Europe—London, Hayre and Barcelona— 
where better prices are obtainable than in 
New York. With the exception of a few 
plantations in strong hands, most of this 
property could be purchased at a fair valua- 
tion, and would prove to be a very profitable 
investment. 

Cocoa grows wild on the lowlands, but has 
not been cultivated to any appreciable ex- 
tent. Small consignments sent to Europe 
have been pronounced superior to the Cara- 
cas bean. The tree takes a longer period 
thaa coffee to come to maturity and bear 
fruit; but once in bearing the current expen- 
ses are less and the yield far greater. The 
same remarks apply to the cultivation of 
rubber, which, altho a most profitable staple 
with an ever-increasing market, has received 
no attention whatever. 

Corn is raised in quantities insufficient 
for home consumption, Of this cereal three 
crops can be obtained in two years; some- 
times twoa year. The demand is constant, 
and the price always remunerative. 

In Porto Rico, as in most other West In- 
dian islands, ‘‘sugar is king.’’ In the treat- 
ment of this product the lack of capital has 
been sadly felt. Planters possess only the 
most primitive machinery, and in the ex- 
traction of the juice from the cane the pro- 
portion of saccharine matter has been ex- 
ceedingly small. Great outlay is necessary 
for the installation of a complete modern 
crushing and centrifugal plant; and such is 
productive only in connection with the cen- 


tral system of cultivation as adopted in Cuba.. 


This system could with facility be introduced 
into Porto Rico and is, briefly, as follows: 
An expanse of territory is acquired, sufficient 
in area when fully planted to keep in con- 
stant employment the machinery erected in 
the center of the estate. To individual 
planters are rented out such number of acres 
as each may be able to cultivate, taking into 
consideration the capital he possesses or the 
amount of labor he controls. These plant- 
ers, who are called colonos, attend only to the 
cultivation and cutting of the cane; the 
crushing, boiling and otherwise preparing for 
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market is the work of the central mitl. From 
the prepared sugar a deduction is made for 
rent and the use of the machinery, the bal- 
ance being returned to each owner in cash, 
ata prearranged valuation. There is ample 
scope for the installation of several such 
establishments in Porto Rico, where the 
conditions for success are even more favora- 
ble than in Cuba. 

Of almost equal present and perhaps of 
greater ultimate importance is the tobacco 
industry. Havana absorbs a large proportion 
of the yearly output. The remainder is 
shipped in bulk to Hamburg and London. 
Free entry into the United States will assur- 
edly divert the whole of the crop into our 
markets, where the demand for some years 
will far exceed the supply. The leaf is of 
good smoking quality, but rather coarse; of 
dark color and rough texture in the low- 
lands, but lighter and finer in the higher 
districts of Cayey and Comerio. The art of 
curing and preparing is not so well under- 
stood as in the eastern provinces of Cuba; 
neither is the plant so carefully tended while 
in the ground, Cigar-making on a large 
scale would be very profitable, as labor is 
cheap and a market close at hand. 

Among minor agricultural undertakings 
may be mentioned the distillation of bay rum 
from the malugueta leat, which grows with- 
out cultivation; the anatto seed industry; 
the shipment of pines and bananas from the 
lowlands around Mayaguez, and experiment- 
ally, the establishment of tea gardens in the 
mountain ranges. Commerce and industrial 
undertakings offer still wider and more varied 
opportunities; notably so banking, in all 
its branches. Theestablishment of a stable 
currency, with the consequent reduction of 
rates of exchange, should witness a large 
inflow of capital seeking profitable and safe 
investment, Transportation competent to 
handle the immense traffic from plantation 
to seaport will undoubtedly give employment 
to many millions of dollars, and thousands 
of: men now living on the verge of starva- 
tion, 

In San Juan there are no coaches plying 
for hire. The first enterprising caterer to 
this public need will reap a rich harvest and 
the thanks of the community. Such minor 
enterprises as public swimming baths, the 
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installation of electric fans in houses and 
offices, as well as the thousand and one 
conveniences made possible by modern 
science and imperative bya tropical climate, 
will all find a ready patronage, and be pro- 
ductive of substantial results. 

With the exception of food products and 


some articles of hardware and machinery, ‘ 


the wants of the Porto Rican storekeeper 
have been suppiied by European merchants. 
Our manufacturers will still have to compete 
with long credits, lower prices and the estab- 
lished taste for European merchandise. - Of 
course, the protective tariff will greatly aid 
them in introducing their goods, but some 
time will be required to induce merchants 
in the island to break off old connections. 
Neither will the people at once consent to 
the substitution of American merchandise for 
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the products of Paris and Manchester. In- 
tending storekeepers will do well to spend a 
short apprenticeship in Porto Rico before 
establishing themselves, for time and money 
spent ‘in studying the customs and wants of 
the native population will be amply tepaid 
by the experience gained thereby. 

Received as a whole the new outlet for the 
energy and capital of our people isa most 
promising one. The requirements for suc- 
cess, however, are not few. Knowledge of 
the language, ability to withstand the effects 
of a somewhat enervating climate, a small 
capital and a large stock of patience are the 
necessary arms with which to carry the flag 
of commerce to the half-way house between 
the great North and South American conti- 
nents. 


New York City. 





WANTED: A CLAIRVOYANT. 


BY PROF, E, E. SLOSSON, 


Or tHE UNIveRsITY OF WyomING. 


FROM two to three columns of our large 
dailies are taken up with advertisements of 
individuals claiming to possess supernatural 
powers who by the old reliable means of tea- 
leaves, cards, the lines of the hand, the 
stars and familiar spirits, or by the modern 
time-saving inventions ef astral forms and 
crystal vision, are able to acquire all sorts of 
information not attainable by the ordinary 
senses. The very existence of these adver- 
tisements is, we are assured, a sufficient 
proof of the reality of this traffic in occultism, 
just as the advertisements of carpenters and 
stone-masons prove that there are men who 
are able to build houses, We are told of 
successful stock-brokers who consult these 
supernaturally endowed ladies and gentle- 
men in regard to theirspeculations, and that 
judges render their decisions in accordance 
with their advice. The papers contain ac- 
counts with superabundance of names and 
dates, sometimes even with portraits, of per- 
sons who have paid visits to distant points 
by looking at adrop of ink in the palm of 
the hand or have received messages by listen- 
ing at a shell’s mouth; and if we fear to 
credit the newspapers we can hear similar 
marvels from our own friends. 


It seems, therefore, that there is a large 
reservoir of psychic force on tap in this 
country and that a great many people have 
access to it. Now in the late national crisis 
all the resources of the land should have been 
drawn upon. The occultists were very un- 
patriotic in not coming to the aid of their 
country with those powers which they alone 
possess. A few good healthy, or since the 
power of supernatural vision is in inverse 
ratio to the health, sufficiently unhealthy 
clairvoyants would have been of more value 
to the Government than an army of secret 
service agents and a fleet of dispatch boats. 
For example, during that week of suspense 
when the cable was first cut at Manila, why 
did not some medium project her astral form 
to the Philippines and score a scoop? Be- 
sides the glory of such an achievement think 
what a price sucha piece of news would have 
brought. Perhaps that is the difficulty. The 
mediums may not be willing to do for ten 
thousand dollars what they do without hes- 
itation for a dollar, But this is carrying 
Opposition to commercialism too far. That, 
among several hundred clairvoyants not one 
could be tempted by any amount of money to 
break the vow of silence is truly remarkable; 
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but it is to be hoped that in the future 
some may be found sufficieptly venal or patri- 
otic to assist in the defense of the nation. 
Two clairvoyants at the ends of a baseline of 
five hundred miles or one at each of the coast 
and Geodetic Survey Stations could readily 
have sighted a Spanish fleet approaching our 
coast in time for the. Flying Squadron to 
intervene. They might not be ableto locate 
it exactly, but they could not well miss it by 
3,500 miles and say it was at Cadiz when it 
was at Porto Rico as the reporters did. 

If no professional can be secured let us call 
for volunteers, since we are assured occult 
powers can be developed by almost any one, 
and full and explicit books of directions for 
such psychic gymnastics are abundant. The 
apparatus is simple and inexpensive. A small 

empty room is required into which no evil 
thought, has ever entered. One must look 
after the characters of the plasterers and 
paper-hangers who finish the apartment, for 
if some unethical ideas should be caught in 
the wet plastering it might take years to get 
rid of them. This precaution seems obvi- 
ous; yet I have never seen it mentioned in 
any of the books, and its neglect has been 
very likely the cause of many failures. Get 
your legs into those Buddhistic curves which 
seem so easy for an Oriental but the diffi- 
culty of which for a Yankee is apparently a 
great obstacle to his spiritual evolution. 
Think of infinity or of nothing. 


** Slowly fill the lungs through the /da, the 
left nostril, and at the same time concentrate 
the mind on the nerve current. You are, as it 
were, sending the nerve current down the spinal 
column, and, striking violently on the last 
Plexus, the basic lotus, which is triangular in 
form, the seat of the Kundalini. At the same 
time think of the triangle, concentrate the 
mind on that center. The imagination can 
help youa great deal” (‘‘ Raja Yoga,”’ by Swami 
Vivekananda, p. 57). 

‘* If you are brave enough in six months you 
will be a perfect Yogi.” 

One of the commonest of mediumistic 
manifestations is light. It is a poor 
‘*psychic’’ who cannot make a ball of fire 
or a phosphorescent hand appear in a dark 
room, and we have Professor Crook’s pho- 
tographs to show the objective character of 
this light. Now if this radiant energy will 
decompose silver bromide on a sensitive 
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plate why should it not decompose nitro- 
cellulose in the magazines of a Spanish war- 
ship? Probably no single person would have 
sufficient force to project the psychic spark 
far enough, but a battery of mediums could 
be located on some prominent point, and 
connected so as to secure the greatest pos- 
sible voltage. : 

In the secret service department supernat- 
ural powers would be invaluable. An astral 
form should have been kept in Sagasta’s 
Cabinet at all hours, and perhapsa similar 
watch at Paris and Berlin. All languages 
are alike to such messengers, so a knowledge 
of foreign tongues would be as unnecessary 
to them as to an American Minister at a 
European court. The projection of astral 
forms seems quite easy from the descriptions 
given of the process. It is simply a kind of 
applied calculus, first differentiation into 
infinitesimals and integration at the required 
place. Telepathy is getting so dreadfully 
common nowadays that there ought to be no 
difficulty at all in finding out the plans of the 
enemy, provided he has any. 

La haute magie does not seem to have as 
many followers in this country as in France, 
perhaps because there is no fun in it if no- 
body objects. It is unfortunate that we have 
neglected this brdnch of occult science, 
because otherwise Congress could have ap- 
propriated money for the purchase of a few 
tons of wax, and an image of the ‘‘ Viscaya,”’ 
constructed under the directions of the naval 
department, could have been gradually melted 
away bya hot fire. This would be a cheap 
and, indeed, a humane way of destroying a 
Spanish fleet. The wax could be used over 
again for another war-ship. 

The claims of the different organiza- 
tions are conflicting. Let them get up a 
little competition among themselves which 
will settle the question as to which has 
the largest supply of odic force or the 
freest access to the subliminal. Let us know 
which of the theosophical societies has real 


mahatmas at its disposal. Probably it would 


be well to have a congress of all the fad gods 
in the interest of the country that has 
welcomed them so hospitably. Spain is no- 
torious for its persecution of all new and 
popular religionets. The vedantic, necro- 
mantic and all other antic philosophies, are 
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not allowed to flourish in Spain or its col- 
onies, and even such little amusements as 
saying mass backward or wearing reversed 
scapulars are frowned upon. There is 
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then no question as to which side the oc- 
cult forces would take in the late strug- 
gle. 


LarAmiz, Wyo. 





AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 


BY E. P. 


I HAVE referred before in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to the remarkable changes sure to be 
brought about by the change of power from 
steam to electricity, and how these changes 
are sure to work for the advantage of agri- 
culture. What we want now on the farm is 
the more perfect storage-battery. Within 
three years the improvements have been so 
great that the loss of power has been reduced 
from over fifty per cent. to less than twenty 
percent. Mr. Hawley is sure that the per- 
fect battery is very near. Then electricity 


will be a portable commodity, as much as 
oil in atank. He believes that great trains 
of electric storage-batteries will move over 
all the land, from corn-fields where they 
will be charged, to be delivered everywhere 


for practical uses, To have our fuel and 
light and help for running barn and house 
machinery brought to our doors with regu- 
larity, is what we may anticipate. The ap- 
plication of electric lights to the stimulation 
and forcing of vegetation has -not been 
largely a success. Some plants, such as let- 
tuce, it is found can be urged forward in 
their development by such methods. Much 
more effective has been the use of electricity 
for the destruction of weeds. One terminal 
of a dynamo is connected with the ground, 
while the other is connected with a wire 
brush. Wherever this is drawn over the 
ground it destroys all the weeds it touches, 
It is very probable that the same means 
can be used effectively in meeting invasions 
of grasshoppers, and some of the more de- 
structive beetles. 

It does not seem probable that we have 
come near the end of progress in the way of 
general signaling and intercommunication be- 
tween our farmhouses and stations. Where I 
live we have announced tous each day by tele- 
graphic whistles the prospective weather. The 
extent to which such signaling can be carried 

‘18 almost unlimited. There is no reason why 
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a telegraphic alphabet may not ‘be arranged 
to announce over an area of many square 
miles every morning the price of wheat, or 
corn, or apples, or butter, or hops. The ad- 
vantage which the speculator has over the 
farmer is, that the latter seldom knows the 
real state of the general market. In England 
the search-lights at the Acton Hill Electrical 
Works is directed against a cloud, or a body 
of trees, to make an announcement at great 
distance. 

A recent writer says that the waste of ani- 
mal energy in farm operations is one of the 
marvels of the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But the Germans tell us that they are 
now applying electricity to the plow with 
economic success, and that hereafter the fun- 
damental toil of upturning the sod need not 
involve animal power. The cost at Halle 
has been found to be about half that of ani- 
mal power. The proposal is that farmers 
shall associate in establishing, cables, as they 
are forming co-operative groups in other di- 
rections. 

Something was heard, overa year ago, of 
the possible use of corn-stalks as a lining for 
war-ships. A most interesting experiment 
in this line has been made recently by the 
Russian Admiralty near St. Petersburg. A 
coffer-dam, six feet long, six feet deep and 
three feet broad, was packed with blocks of 
cellulose, made from the pith of corn-stalks. 
This material was sent over to the Russians, 
and was ._packed by an American company 
which has been specially established to man- 
ufacture this material. The cellulose was 
compressed until it weighed eight pounds for 
each cubic foot. A six-inch solid shot was 
then fired through the whole mass, striking 
it midway. The shot moved at a velocity of 
one thousand feet a second, passing entirely 
through the iron walls and the cellulose 
packing. It carried out of the hole thus 
made less than half a pound of the cellulose. 
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The dam was then filled with water, giving a 
pressure of five feet on the perforated spot. 
After half an hour it was discovered that not 
the least moisture had passed through the 
track of the shot. This experiment proves 
that we have at last a material that is abso- 
lutely perfect in the protection of our crui- 
sers; but there is no reason why the same 
material may not be available for the protec- 
tion of.commercial ships. We shall prob- 
ably live to see the time when our Western 
prairies will cease to exhibit a winter waste 
of vast quantities of corn-stalks. 

Weare rapidly closing in on a problem 
that is of paramount importance to agricul- 
ture, that of irrigation. The National Irri- 
gation Congress, which has recently held its 
session at Cheyenne, distinctly states the 
case as a question that the people of every 
State are directly interested in. At the pres- 
ent rate of increase of population, the time 
is short before every portion of the United 
States will be crowded by those seeking new 
places to build up homes, and to gain a com- 
petency for themselves and their families. 
The arid and semi-arid regions, through 
development by means of irrigation, can be 
reclaimed and turned into fertile fields, and 
thus made homes for many millions of peo- 
ple. But there is a growing conviction that 
an irrigation system must be devised to 
counteract drouth in every State in the 
Union, In 1894 the disaster from drouth was 
so severe that the Eastern and Middle 
States lost very close to one-half of all their 
products. The damage was searcely less in 
1895. No nation ever carried on agriculture 
for three hundred successive years without a 
thorough system of irrigation; and we must 
do the same. 

If we follow our Aryan forefathers from 
India westward we find their conquests 
marked by magnificent works to control 
water-supply. In India to-day the Govern- 
ment statistics show 15,000,000 acres irri- 
gated by canals and 20,000,000 by tanks and 
wells, Our Irrigation Congress takes the 
ground that water cannot be considered as 
private property, and has not the legal attri- 
bute of such property. It favors a State sys- 
tem of irrigation under public control. Re- 
cent demonstrations have shown that, with 
proper appliances and regular irrigation, the 


worn-out soils of the South will produce two 
hundred and fifty bushels of corn tothe acre, 
while with our present system of farming the 
average yield in all the States taken together 
is less than twenty-five bushels to the acre. 
We have been content to dig seventy-five 
bushels of potatoes to the acre; but it is found 
to be possible to secure from four hundred to 
six hundred per acre. In large degree the farm- 
ing of the nineteenth century did not demand 
maximum crops. We are facing an era when 
it. will be necessary to make our land do for 


us its very best, while in turn we must do for . 


the land as generously. Dr. Groff says that 
‘‘while we have not over one-third of our 
area under cultivation, what we have does 
not produce a fifth of what it is capable of 
annually bringing forth.”’ 

THE INDEPENDENT has been foremost for 
years in urging a system of American for- 
estry. We have lived to see, in 1898, an 
initial step taken by most of the States as 
preliminary to the preservation of the re- 
maining forests; but better yet New York 
State has now undertaken steps for the 
thorough culture of its trees. It isexpected 
that the forest property of New York State 
willcover about three million acres; and the 
Forestry. School recently established will 
have charge of this State property.. The 
New York State College of Forestry is the 
first of its kind in America; in it will be 
taken up the question of the study of for- 
estry, as it has been taken up for many years 
in Europe. We are approaching the end of 
forest waste. This school has been placed 
in charge of Cornell University. Thirty 
thousand acres in the Adirondacks will con- 
stitute what might be called the college 
campus, where lessons will be given and 
study'carried on intree life. The forest will 
be divided into compartments, in which dif- 
ferent varieties of timber will be separately 
studied. Theintent will be to increase the 
most valuable timber at the expense of the 
least valuable. Out of this experiment we 
hope may grow up throughout the United 
States that which we so deeply need, a true 
tree love and reverence. We have to root 


out the ‘instinct which several centuries of 


battling with forests has created—that trees 
are hindrances to civilization. 
Cuinton, N.Y, 


oe 
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LITERATURE. 


MR. KIDD’S CONTROL OF THE 
TROPICS.* 


IF we were to name two books which above 
all others should be read by Americans at 
this time they would be ‘The Rise 
of the British Dominion in India,’’ by 
Sir Alfred Lyall, and The Control of the 
Tropics. The problem discussed in them is 
substantially one, tho presented in different 
relations. 
the situation whose grave features have de- 
veloped so rapidly and which is now looming 
before us in such portentous reality. The 
first comes only incidentally into view in 
this notice. The second was called out by 


the astonishing series of events which in the 
course of six months have thrust on the 
United States something like a colonial 
question, and transformed it from a neu- 
tral nation, sitting within its boundaries at 
peace with the whole world, into an active 
competitor for control in the tropics. 


Mr. Kidd hails the transformation as hav- 
ing in it great possibilities of good. He 
writes in a serious tone, on a high plane of 
ideal politics, and identifies himself with the 
Americans in feeling as standing with them 
in the great commonwealth of English- 
speaking people. 

The word he has to utter has not been 
spoken before, certainly not on this conti- 
nent. He puts an interpretation upon the 
situation we have now to confront which 
adds enormously to its seriousness as a 
political problem, and at the same time to 
its commercial attractions. He begins with 
a frank assertion of what must be obvious to 
everybody by this time that the English- 
speaking nations, particularly the United 
States, are now passing through a period in 
their development in which their interests 
are substantially the same, of the highest 
importance for them both, and likely to 
influence the history of the world for 
centuries to come. He then proceeds 
to call attention to the very remarkable, 


Both are profoundly pertinent to - 
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but to a large extent unnoticed, growth of 
the tropics and their products in commer- 
cial importance. 

While we have been absorbed in problems 
affecting our own domestic industries, a civili- 
zation has grown up which draws many of its 
most important supplies from the tropics. 
The extent to which this development has 
gone will surprise one whose attention is 
called to it for the first time. The English 
imports of caoutchouc, or india-rubber gum, 
which, in 1882, amounted to £2.700,000, in 
1886 had risen to £5,000,000. In the same 
year 38,000,000 pounds of cocoa were im- 
ported and 80,000,000 pounds of coffee. The 
total trade of the United Kingdom with the 
tropics in 1896, amounted to £138,000,000, 
while with the English-speaking world outside 
of the tropics, it reached £233,000,000, ma- 
king a grand total of trade with the tropics and 
the English-speaking world of £371,000,000, 
to set against atrade with all the rest of the 
world of £367,000,000. 

These statistics show to what an enormous 
extent the United Kingdom is interested in 
the trade of the tropics. Mr. Kidd thus 
shows that the official returns in the United 
Statestellthe same story. Our imports from 
the tropics in 1895, amounted to $250,000,~- 
ooo, against a total imports from all the 
world of $731,000,000. Adding tropical ex- 
ports and imports for the year 1895, we had 
a total of trade with the tropics of $346,000,- 
ooo. Thecombined trade of the two coun- 
tries with the tropics amounted in 1896, to 
£208,000,000 as against £473,000,000, with 
the remainder of the world outside of Eng- 
lish-speaking lands, or to about 44 per cent. 
of their total trade with all the rest of the 
world, 

Two important conclusions are drawn by 
Mr. Kidd from these facts (p. 17.): 

‘First, that the complex life of the modern 
world rests upon the production of the tropics 
to an extent which is scarcely realized by the 
average mind; and second, that the trade of 
the United Kingdom and the United States 
with the tropics is already a very large pro. 
portion of the total commerce of both coun. 
tries. . . . The trade of the United States 
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[amounts] to 65 per cent. of its total trade with 
the rest of the world; the combined trade of 
the two countries with the tropics . .. 
averaging, in this case, some 44 per cent. of 
their total trade with all the rest of the world 
outside of English-speaking lands.’’ 


The commercial importance of these facts 
need not be pointed out. Their po- 
litical significance is what Mr. Kidd is chiefly 
concerned that his readers should see. He 
sees in them indications of a rapid tho silent 
expansion of the English-speaking people, 
which is really the most striking feature in 
the present political relations of the nations 
toeach other. Hesays that while the Conti- 
nental nations have been occupied with their 
own narrow affairs, they have taken little 
notice of ‘the future to which the world, 
mainly under the influence of the expansive 
forces at work among the English-speaking 
peoples, has been traveling.’’ He asserts 
that the best minds among these people in 
France and Germany, have suddenly been 
aroused to the full significance of this situa- 
tion,and that the key to the recent African and 
Asiatic policy of these powers is to be found 
in their sudden awakening to these facts. 
They must expand or perish. The temper- 
ate zones are already occupied. But there 
remain the tropics. Leroy Beaulieu, for 
example, is a writer in point (p. 28): 


**Looking round at the world, this writer 
foresees that, at the commencement of the 
twentieth century, France will have on one 
side of her one hundred and twenty millions 
of Russians about to expand into the temper- 
ate regions of Siberia, and on the other side 
of her one hundred and twenty millions of 
English-speaking peoples about to expand into 
a vast inheritance in the temperate regions 
elsewhere in the world. Therefore,’’ he says, 
” colonization is, for France, a question of life 
and death. Either France must become a great 
African Power, or she will be in a century or 
two but a secondary European Power; she 
will count in the world scarcely more than 
Greece or Roumania counts in Europe.” 


Mr. Kidd is very certainly right in his opin- 
ion that the sentence which he has placed in 
italics is the key to the strangest colonial in- 
fatuation which is now possessing France and 
Germany, and which has already driven Italy 
to the verge of ruin, and even exhibits some 
indications of its presence in the recent 







attitude of Belgium to the Kongo Free State;° 


for, as Mr. Kidd tru'y remarks (p, 31): 


‘<Tt is one of the gloomiest spectacles at the 
end of the nineteenth century, this railing off 
of immense regions in the tropics under the 
policy which has suggested their acquirement, 
regions tending, in the absence of white colo- 
nists, to revert tothe type of States worked 
for gain, and slowly but surely surrounding 
themselves with a wall of laws and tariffs 
operating in favor of the European Power in 
possession, to the exclusion of the interests of 
the rest of the world.”’ 

The methods and principles of government 


. in tropical countries and among tropical peo- 


ples is a subject which has never been dis- 
cussed or thought of in this country. Until 
very lately no one has imagined it to be a 
problem with which we could ever be con- 
cerned. The sudden springing of this ques- 
tion on us ina peculiarly difficult form, is 
what gives timeliness and importance to the 
two volumes named above. It is a consider- 
ation which makes it a matter of imperative 
obligation that we should open our eyes to 
the serious aspects of the tropical problem 
and fix upon a wise, intelligent, statesman- 
like and morally defensible policy to be pur- 
sued. 

The possible alternative between which 
choice must be made Mr. Kidd presents very 
fairly. He shows what has come of the at- 
tempt to run these tropical dependencies as 
commercial factories or colonies. He quotes 
Mr. Harding Davis to great effect, and at 
considerable length, as one of the many argu- 
ments against the scheme of attempting to 
supplant the tropical aboriginal population 
by colonists from the temperate regions, 
His remarks on this point, whatever applica- 
tion they might have in the Philippine Islands, 
have no force in Cuba and Porto Rico, where 
the aboriginal tropic native long ago disap- 
peared, supplanted for all practical purposes 
by a colonial population of European origin, 

The experience of self-government in Mex- 
ico and the wonderful uprising of that people 
during the last twenty years will suggest 
modifications which will have to be made so 
far as Cuba and Porto Rico are concerned, 
in attempting to apply Mr. Kidd’s suggestions 
to our tropical problem. His despair of get- 
ting any good self-government out of the 
tropical natives may apply in the Philippines 
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and indicate therea government more or less 
like that which has wrought wonders in 
Egypt, and is promising a solution in 
Equatorial Africa which the whole civilized 
world will rejoice in. 

Mr. Kidd’s remarks on the subject are on 
the highest and broadest plane. They are 
no more English than American. They 
breathe the spirit of that alliance and unifi- 
cation of all English-speaking peoples which 
betokens more good to the civilized world 
than any event since the blundering colonial 
policy of England brought on the great rup- 
ture of 1774. Let us see to it now that our 
policy to our new acquisitions has in it no 
similar germs of disruption. 





ANTICHRIST. Including the Period from the Ar- 
vival of Paulin Rome to the End of the Jew- 
ish Revolution. By Ernest Renan. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Jozeph Henry Allen, Late 
Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History in Har- 
vard. (Roberts Brothers, Boston. $2 50.) 

This is the fourth volume in Renan’s Histoire 

des Origines du Christianisme, published 1863- 

1882. The first of the series, ‘‘ The Life of Je- 

sus,’ ‘translated by Professor Allen, was pub- 

lished about two years ago. Thé present vol- 
ume is very thoroughly characteristic of Renan, 
of his method, his descriptive power as a histo- 
rian, his critical position.as a theologian, and 
his general theory as to the origin of the belief 
in supernatural Christianity. The translation 
is probably as vivid and living a reproduction 
of Renan as we can hope for, notwithstanding 
some occasional liberties with the text which 
we do not complain of. Considering the time the 

French text has been before the public itis hard- 

ly worth while to remark that Nero is the Anti- 

christ, and that one of the most powerful por- 
tions of the book is Renan’s interpretation of 
the Apocalypse and of Nero as its Antichrist. 


EXPLANATORY ANALYSIS TO ST. PAUL’s First 
EPISTLETO TimotHy. Sy H. P. Liddon, 
D.D.,D.CL.,£L.D., Late Canon and Chan- 
cellor of St. Pauls. (Longmans, Green 
& Co.) 


In this octavo of less than one hundred pages 
is stowed away an entire student’s commen- 
tary on the First Epistle to Timothy. It is a 
teacher’s work for the use of his pupils, drawn 
up in a singularly neat and ingenious analytic 
style which brings out the logical form of the 
Epistle to the eye and gives a very appre- 
ciable aid to the student in appreciating the 
relation of partto part. It is a form of work 
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which is much to be commended to students 
for practice, and nothing could be more inspir- 
ing in this kind of work than such a model as 
this. The comments on the text are set down 
in brief little notes of a highly suggestive 
character, which will bear study as models for 
student imitation and of brief exposition. 
HEZEKIAH AND His AGE. By Robert Sinker, 
D.D., Librarian of Trinity, Cambridge. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, Edinburgh and New York. 
$1.50.) This interesting study of the life and 
reign of King Hezekiah has its chief value in 
its thoroughly devout practical spirit. The 
author enters deeply and with all his heart 
into the situation of the sorely tried king and 
brings out its religious relations and. points. 
He conceives the. situation vividly, and de- 
scribes it on all sides and in an interesting 
manner. On questionsof critical difficulty he 
is less successful. On the historical points in- 
volved in the situation the essay is also strong 
and good. : 


THE Dtary OF MASTER WILLIAM SILENCE: A 
Study of Shakespeare and of Elizabethan 
Sport. By Right Hon. D. H. Madden, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Dublin. 

*'(London and New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co.) 

There is no end to the making of books 
about Shakespeare, for the good reason that 
there is no end to Shakespeare’s kaleidoscopic 
variety of thought, feeling, recognition, in- 
vention and suggestion. The present large 
and beautiful volume is given to a careful 
study of English sport inthe Elizabethan age 
mainly by the aid of Shakespeare’s play. Mr. 
Madden goes into his work heartily and with 
ample knowledge. There is something char- 
acteristically English in the best and broadest 
sense illuminating these pages, and the atmo- 
sphere of days when Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Spenser and the rest—a race of giants—were 
performing their magnificent literary feats 
pervadesthe writing. It is a scholarly book 
done with a light touch, without any tendency 
toward mere trifling; and it groups bookish facts 
relating to its subject with admirable deftness. 
But the chief feature of Mr. Madden’s work is 
the interesting outline of English sport. Deer 
killing, hawking, angling, the horse, racing, 
hare-hunting, hounds, bear-baiting, coursing, 
all come in for.attention in the light of Eliza- 
bethan literature. So long as the author sticks 
to this investigation he is charming; for here 
he has just the field in which to display some 
notable traits of freshness. But when he 
comes to the drier and almost overworked 
field of criticism relating to questions of 
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authorship, editions, editors, biography and 
textual details, he is not so happy, having but 
time-seasoned chips to chew. The book is a 
valuable one, and every student of Elizabethan 
literature should have it on a handy shelf. Its 
index and table of contents add greatly to its 
usefulness as a book of reference.’ 


DIVINE IMMANENCE. Am Essay on the Spiritual 
Significance of Matter. Bv J. R. Illing- 
worth, M.A. (The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.) ey, 

Mr. Illingworth first introduced himself to 
the attention of the reading and thinking 
Christian public in this country by his Bamp- 
ton Lecture for 1894 on ‘‘ Personality, Hu- 
man and Divine.” The present volume carries 
torward the discussion somewhat on the same 
line and in much the same style of thinking 
and expression which proved so effective in 
the Bampton Lecture. Tho Mr. Illingworth 
is a thinker of great ingenuity he is not 
carried away by ingenuity, but thinks on 
solid lines and makes solid points. His 
view of the relation of the Incarnation jto. 
miracles, and of reality as having its.,ba:‘¥ 
in personality, and of the IncarnatiOh 
redemptive, its object being to restore a law 
already broken, are examples of vigorous and 
inspiring thinking which will not only carry 
the reader on through the book but give him 
fruitful themes and suggestions to work on 
when he has closedit. Excepting some rather 
mild High Anglican sacramentalism, put for- 
ward under the guise of symbolism, we place 
the book among the best and most stimula- 
ting recent theological publications. 


THE STORY OF THE MIND. By James Mark 
Baldwin. (D. Appleton & Co. 40 cents.) 
This little volume is one of the numbers in 
Appletons’ ‘‘ Library of Useful Stories.” It 
shows, in this diminutive and useful form, a 
full proportion of the same merits which we 
have already noted in the author’s handbook of 
Psychology as making it, on the whole, the best 
yet published. It required some audacity to 
put a systematic account of mental life and de- 
velopment into the form of a ‘‘ useful story.” 
Professor Baldwin begins with the simplest 
view of the subject by telling how we get our 
knowledge of the mind, and telling it in a way 
which includes physiological experiment as 
well as introspective examination. The two 
chapters onthe mind of the animal and the 
mind of thechild will have an absorbing inter- 
est forthe ordinary reader. To this should be 
added the wonderfully interesting chapter 
‘*« How we Experiment on the Mind.” The ut- 
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most simplicity is combined in the whole book 
with the most systematic method. . Enough is 
included on every point to make clear what has 
been done and what it means. Free use is made 
of the doctrine of evolution as an accepted 
theory of scientific exposition. 


PRAXIS IN MANUSCRIPTS OF THE GREEK TESTA- 
MENT. Zhe Mechanical and Literary Proc- 
esses Involvedin their Writing and Preserva- 
tion, with Table of MSS. and Thirteen Fac- 
simile Plates. By the Rev. Charles F. Sit- 
terly, B D., Ph.D., Professor in Drew The- 
ological Seminary. (Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) 

A student of theology can hardly lay his 
hand on amore useful or interesting minor aid 
than Professor Sitterly offers him in this little 
volume. It introduces him tothe mystery of 

New Testament manuscripts, their material, 

their making, the instruments employed, the 

material of which they are composed, the form 
in which they were preserved, and the method 
of marking, measuring, writing and punctua- 
tingthem. All this is, however, but an introduc- 
fion to the study of thirteen facsimile plates of 


«*¥ “sheets fromas many different manuscripts which 


are printed in series with notes descriptive of 
them, and followed by a table which presents 
a complete survey of the chief codices in which 
witness is borne tothe New Testament writings. 
The table is arranged to show the condition 
and value of every manuscript named in it. The 
facsimile reproductions illustrate the difference 
between the uncial manuscripts and the minus- 
cules, and furnish the student with the best 
possible means for practicing himself in, the 
art of reading the New Testament manu- 
scripts. 


JoHN BuRNET OF Barns. A Romance. By John 
Buchan, (New York: John Lane. $1.50.) 
This is a story of the end of the seventeenth 
century, giving a graphic picture of Scottish life 
and a series of romantic adventures by a 
young man at the college of Leyden and in the 
country round about, with highwaymen on the 
road and a rattling duel with swords. The 
hero, when he goes into the Dutch country, 
leaves his sweetheart Marjory behind him in 
Scotland. With the beginning of the third book 
he sets out to return, Marjory having sent him 
a hurried letter recalling him. Of course this 
brings about another set of adventures which 
are quaintly and graphically sketched. In- 
deed the action of the story increases as the 
telling goes on, and the reader who likes fol- 
lowing a strong-hearted young lover through 
fray and flight, through daring dashes and en- 
forced skulkingto avoid odds, up hill and down 
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dale to the happy end, will find his account in 

John Burnet of Barns. We cannot say that the 

romance is a masterpiece that will take its 

place with Scott’s and those of the elder Du- 
mas; but it is a stirring and entertaining tale 

from beginning to end, sometimes it may be a 

trifle tedious for a while; yet it quickly begins 

to move glibly again from page to page, and 
at last ends as a romance should. 

Men I Have Known.. By the Very Rev. Freder- 
ick W. Farrar, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.75.) 

The readers of THE INDEPENDENT will not be 
surprised by this collection of the Dean of 
Canterbury’s appreciative sketches of the bril- 
liant men he has known. They open with five 
rather elaborate and altogether charming me- 
moirs of five Englishmen in the front rank of 
genius—Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Ar- 
nold and Dean Stanley. We then have a group 
of British scientists and another of eminent 
Americans, another of English bishops and 
cardinals, beginning with Tait, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and including Newman and Man- 
ing, with another and larger group of Bishops 
and Deans, a chapter on Beaconsfield, Lord 
Lytton and the Earl of Lytton, and a closing 
chapter of short sketches of Dickens, Trollope, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, Thackeray, Kingsley, 
Jowett and other notable Englishmen. The 
list is full but select, and the names init worthy 
of each other and belonging to men who have 
added luster to this country and who stood to 
Dean Farrar in relations which make what he 
has to say as well worth reading as it is charm- 
ing. The book is packed with plums. One of 
the best is the story of the Oxford clerk of St. 
Mary’s, who remarked, ‘tI have attended the 
University sermons morning and evening for 
' forty years, and thank God Iam still a Chris- 
tian.”” The anecdotes are good and well told. 
The Dean shows himself a close observer, and 
writes from a remarkably full acquaintance 
with shining men and with that ease and-grace 
which form the well-known mark of his Ox- 
ford training. 


AMERICAN CONTRIBUTIONS TO CIVILIZATION, and 
Other Essays and Addresses. By Charles 
William Eliot, LL.D., President of Harvard 
University. (The Century Co. $2.00.) . 

Nineteen papers by President Eliot have been 
brought together and published in this elegant 
volume. The title indicates the common 
ground on which the most important of them 
at least meet, such as ‘‘ Five American Contri- 


butions to Civilization,” ‘‘ Some Reasons Why 
the Republic may Endure,” ‘‘ The Working of 
the American Democracy,” ‘‘ Family Stocks in 
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a Democracy,” ‘‘ Equality in a Republic,” 
‘* Wherein Municipal Government has failed.’’ 
The paper which will attract most attention is 
probably the one republished from the Forum, 
‘**One Remedy for Municipal Misgovern- 
ment.’”’ What President Eliot suggests is 
more permanence in the municipal service. If 
the subject was one on which the voting ma- 


. jority was accessible to rational argument, 


President Eliot’s paper would be irresistible. 
The point he makes has a broad application; 
that these things can never be set right in this 
country until the public service is made a 
stable, self-supporting and honorable career 
for intelligent and ambitious young Americans. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA. By John 
Thomson, F.R.G.S. (Westminster: A. Con- 
stable & Co.; New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. $5.00.) 

There is a vast amount of information about 
China and the Chinese in this large and pro- 
fusely illustrated book. The matter here pre- 
sented was published in greater part some 
years ago in a more expensive form) The 
text has been revised and added to, and the 
illustrations have been increased in number so 
that there are now nearly a hundred, all from 
photographs taken by the author. In style 
the book is matter-of-fact to a degree; but it 
is interesting on every page. Mr. Thomson 
traveled for the purpose of seeing things and 
gathering information. His ten ample chap- 
ters and the appendix with their many authen- 
tic pictures afford rare’ views of Chinese 
places, people, institutions, art, commerce, 
religion, politics and society. At this time 
such a book must claim attention. The eyes 
of the world are upon Cathay and great events 
are expected there. While Mr. Thomson does 
not give all that the student wishes to know, 
he does bring together a wealth of extremely 
valuable information. We recommend the 
book as one that should be in every library. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHARITIES AND 
REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS IN THE DIs- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. L£dited and Compiled 
by Charles Moore, Clerk of the Joint Select 
Committee of Congress. (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington.) 

This volume contains the essential part of 
areport of a joint committee appointed by 
Congress to investigate the Charities and Re- 
formatory Institutions of the District of Co- 
lumbia. It contains sixteen chapters on the 
special institutions of the District, or some 
phase of their history, beginning with that of 
the First General Hospital in the District. 
These sketches are written from the point of 
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view taken in the institutions themselves, and 
are generally historical and explanatory rather 
than critical. They make a strong impression 
of the charities and benevolent institutions of 
the District, particularly of the distinctly na- 
tional institutions. The volume will bea val- 
uable and welcome guide to the Charities and 
Reformatories of the District of Columbia. 


THE WAR OF THE THEATRES, by Josiah H. 
Penniman, is Volume IV, No.3, in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Series in Philology, Lit- 
erature and Archeology. ‘The War of the 
Theatres isaterm which has been applied to 
the quarrels of Marston and Dekker with Ben 
Jonson. This monograph is an attempt to 
‘*show the relationship of the plays of which 
it treats as regards the personal satire con- 
tained in them, by setting forth such evidence 
as has been found for the identification of the 
characters.” VOLUME VIII oF THE HAr- 
VARD -STUDIES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY con- 
tains several papers well worth notice. Tur 
TRIAL OF THE ALCMEONIDZ AND THE CLEIS- 
THENEAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS. By Geo. 
Willis Botsford. THESALIVA SUPERSTITION IN 
CLASSICAL LITERATURE. By Frank W. Nicol- 
son, GREEK GRAVE RELIEFS. By Richard Nor- 
ton. THE ORIGIN OF ROMAN PRANOMINA. By 
George Davis Chase. THE CoRNELL Stup- 
IES IN CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, edited by Benja- 
min Ide Wheeler, Charles Edwin Bennett and 
‘George Prentice Bristol, bring out two new vol- 
umes of much interest to critical scholars. No. 
VII. THE ATHENIAN*SECRETARIES, by William 
Scott Ferguson, A.M., and THE Five Post 
KLEISTHENEAN TRIBES, by Fred Orlando Bates, 
Ph.D. (Macmillan Company. 50 cents.)——- 
BIOLOGICAL LECTURES. DELIVERED AT THE 
MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF Woop’s 
HOLL For 1896-97 (Ginn & Co., Boston), show 
the vigorous work going on at that unique 
school of natural history. The papers pub- 
lished in this volume are: I. The Variations 
of the Introduced Sparrow, Passer Domesticus. 
HermanC. Bumpus. II. Cleavageand Differ- 
entiation. E. G. Conklin. III. The Centro- 
somes of the Fertilized Egg of Allolobophora 
Foetida. Katharine Foot. IV. The Methods 
of Paleontological Inquiry. W.B. Scott. V. 
The Physiology of Excretion. Arnold Graf. 
VI. Some Neural Terms. -Burt G. Wilder. 
VII. A Classification of North American Taxa- 
cez and Conifere on the Basis of Stem Struc- 
ture. D. B. Penhallow. VIII. The Selection 
of Plant Types for the General Biology Course. 
James Ellis Humphrey. IX. The Rate of 
Cell Vivision and the Function of the Centro- 
some. A. D. Mead. X. Coalescence Experi- 
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ments upon the Lepidoptera. Henry E,. Cramp- 
ton, Jr. X{. Some Functions and Features of 
a Biological Station. C. O. Whitman. 


By THE AURELIAN' WALL, 
Evecises. By Bliss Carman. (Boston: Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co. $1.00.) Mr. Bliss Carman, 
as the readers of THE INDEPENDENT well know, 
is a poet whose power to charm is always felt 
in his work. The present little volume ¢on- 
tains less than twenty poems, all in the elegiac 
vein. Keats, Shelley, Blake, Paul Verlaine, 
Phillips Brooks and Raphael, rather strange 
companions, are made the marks for his tender 
shafts of song. The elegies all seem good to 
us, save that on Raphael, in which Mr. 
Carman tries to sing in a nice-but-naughty 
strain quite unsuited to him and quite 
out of tune with the rest of his book. 
Mr. Carman’s genius is lyrical, and he is at 
home with nature When he sings like a bird 
he fills his song with a rare and original per- 
sonal timbre; but as a bookish poet he is not 
so successful. 

In these elegies we like best what is caught 
from life at first hand, as in this stanza from 
the elegy on Keats: 


AND OTHER 


‘“* And so his splendid name, 

Who left the book of lyrics and small fame 

Among his fellows then, ’ 

Spreads through the world like Autumn—who 

knows when ? — 

Till all the hillsides flame.” 
We cannot give Mr. Carman higher praise than 
to say that he is a poet’s poet, that his poetry 
appeals strongest to the artistic nature, and 
that his fellow wanderers in the fascinating 
maze of rhythm, rhyme and mellow dreams will 
always be his warmest admirers. He has the 
touch of magic, knows where to find the 
haunting note, and is ever ready with some 
sudden flash of beauty. 


From Flood & Vincent, Meadville, Penn- 
sylvania, we have received five volumes of the 
‘‘Chautauqua Reading Circle Literature’”’ 
series, as follows: MEN AND MANNERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Susan Hale. 

From CHAUCER TO TENNYSON, With Twenty- 
nine Portraits and Selections from Thirty Au- 
thors. By Henry A. Beers, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in Yale University. 

TWENTY CENTURIES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By James Richard Joy. —WALKs AND TALKS 
IN THE GEOLOGICAL- FIELD. By Alexander 
Winchell, LL.D., late Professor of Geology in 
the University of Michigan. EvRoPE IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Harry Pratt 
Judson, LL.D., Head Professor of Political 
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Science in the University of Chicago. (Price 
of each book, $1.00.) We can speak of this 
series as excellent. Each volume is well suited 
to the purpose for which they are all intended, 
use in Chautauqua Circles, and we may go 
further and recommend them for use in school 
circles as well. Such books fill an important 
place. They are not intended to be more than 
attractive sketches, mainly in outline, of the 
subjects treated; but they are truthful, sug- 
gestive, and filled with the kernels of useful in- 
formation. 


Stupy oF Ciry GovERNMENT. Sy Delos F. 
Wilcox. (Macmillan Company.) This new 
essay on the most perplexing problem in Amer- 
ican politics may be cordially commended. 
The government of our great modern cities is 
now an excessively complicated affair, far more 
so than is realized by any one who has not at- 
tempted to investigate it. Mr. Wilcox has 
devoted himself seriously to obtaining a scien- 
tific knowledge of this government, and offers 
this book to those who desire to obtain similar 
knowledge. He does not undertake to solve 
the problems of municipalities or even to sug- 
gest solutions, but limits himself chiefly to the 
enumeration and description of municipal 
functions. Much historical matter is necessa- 
rily included, both by way of illustration, and 
as explaining the development of various in- 
Stitutions and the results of various experi- 
ments. The book may be fairly called a com- 
pact encyclopedia or dictionary of municipal 
problems and of the institutions of municipal 
government. 


SECOND ANNUAL RePoRT OF THE COoMMIS- 
SIONERS OF FISHERIES, GAME AND FORESTS OF 
THE STATE OF NEW YorK. This sumptuous 
volume will appeal to all who are interested in 
our forests and waters, either as sportsmen, 
health-seekers or would-be protectors of our 
river and canal supplies, for it contains some 
special papers by A. Nelson Cheney, Tarlton 
A. Bean, George W. Rafter and other authori- 
ties, in addition to the full report of the work 
ofthe Commission. The Report is handsomely 
printed and contains colored plates of fish and 
game birds, and many half-tones and artotypes 
illustrating hunting and fishing scenes. A 
very limited number of copies can be obtained 
from the State printers, Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, 
Crawford Co. se 


THE MoRAL IMBECILES. By Sarah P. McL. 
Greene. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25.) It will depend much upon the reader’s 
taste as to what will be thought of this prepos- 
terous romance of high life and low life in the 
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United States. To the present reviewer it isa 
very disagreeable book from beginning to fin- 
ish—disagreeable in substance and in spirit. 
It purports to be an analytical study of life in 
Vermont and in New York City; but it is in fact 
a presentation of imaginary types greatly over- 
drawn and decorated with extremely repulsive 
traits in some of the main characters. There 
are many.passages of clever description and 
amusing incident; but the book repels, and in 
the end leaves an impression not at all pleas- 
ant. 

The Classics For the Million. By Henry 
Grey, F.R.B.S., F.Z.S., F. I. Inst. (New York: | 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) This is an epi- 
tome in English of the works of the principal 
Greek and Latin ‘authors, beginning with 
Homer and endiug with the Anthology in 
Greek literature, and running from Plautus to 
Quintilian in the Latin. The plan of the book 
combines slight biographical sketches of au- 
thors, with an outline of their chief works. 
Of course the information conveyed is of im- 
portance only to those who wish to snatcha 
mere smattering of classical knowledge. The 
epitome of the Greek Anthology is the least 
satisfactory chapter in the book, and can be of 
no use to any reader. 


A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. By Jane Barlow. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) It 
was well enough to name this book 4 Creel of. 
Irish Stories; for some of.the sketches are 
strikingly ‘‘ fishy,” and all of them are vigor- 
ously Irish. Miss Barlow has a delightful 
style and a clever knack of selection, so that 
there is nothing like monotony in her presen- 
tation of Hibernian characteristics. Just 
enough romance, pure and simple, enters into 
her work to give it the fascination of poetry, 
and there is a strong touch of the grotesque 
which here and there adds an attraction not 
unlike that of certain artistic distortions in 
carving. Theten stories in this book are fair- 
ly representative of Miss Barlow’s best work. 

THE CONQUEST OF THE Sioux. By S. C. Gil- 
man. (Carlon & Hollenbeck, Indianapolis. 
$1.00.) This little book deserves at least a 
word of commendation. It isa.new and re- 
vised edition of ‘‘ Christian Work among the 
Dakota Indians,” with a series of handsome 
and effective heliotype illustrations added. It 
is strong in glimpses of the American Indian in 
as near the natural condition as he can be seen 
to-day. It is an eloquent and convincing 
story of missionary work among them and its 
résults. Particular reference is made to the 
Christian Endeavorers and the good work they 
have done among the Indians. 
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From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
comes a beautiful book, edited by Mr. Paul 
Leicester Ford, entitled Great Words From 
Great Americans. The volume contains many 
of the most precious documents pertaining to 
American history. The Constitution, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, Washington’s Inau- 
gural and Farewell Addresses, Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address, etc. Many ‘portraits and 
other illustrations add value to this most in- 
teresting and instructive book. Mr. Ford’s 
prefatory essay and the Index to the Constitu- 
tion are excellent features (price $1.50). 


HISTORY OF THE PEOPLE OF ISRAEL. From 
the Earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusa- 
lem by the Romans. Written for Lay Readers by 
Carl Heinrich Cornill, Ph.D., S.T.D., Pro- 
fessor of Theology in the University of Kénigs- 
berg. Translated by W. H. Carruth, Professor 
of German in the University of Kansas. (The 
Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 
The German original presented in this trans- 
lation is already a work of recognized author- 
ity, and has been noticed in our columns as 
such. The present translation presents the 
work in excellent form to English readers. 


The State. Its Nature, Origin and Functions, 
and the Duties of Citizens. .An Address by L. T. 
Chamberlain before the Patria Club, New York, 
April 11, 1898. (The Baker & Taylor Co. 
50 cents.) We call attention to this thoughtful 
and spirited address, with its protest against 
founding the State on the basis of social con- 
sent, rather than on the social and political con- 
structive impulses divinely implanted in man. 
It is rather surprising to us to find Hobbes and 
Locke cited as lending the support of their 
names to Rousseau’s contrat social. 


THE LApY OF CASTELL MARCH. Sy Owen 
Rhoscomyl. (New York: Doubleday & CcClure. 
$1.00.) This is a downright readable Welsh 
romance of hard fighting, picturesque murder, 
the stealing of a beautiful heroine, her recap- 
ture and all that sort of thing. It is well 
told, with just a dash of the sensational. 
There is nothing offensive in it, and it will give 
an hour’s entertainment when there is nothing 
better at hand. 


LiFE’s Book oF ANIMALS. (New York: 
Doubleday & McClure.) This funny book is 
made up of sketches ludicrous and grotesque 
by the artists who contribute to the newspaper 
Life. Each sketch tells a story with more or 
less cleverness and enforces laughter with 
reasonable certainty. It is a book that will 
amuse wide-awake children, and drowsy grown 
folk as well. Animals are the chief actors in 
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these wordless dramas,and they maintain their 
parts with preposterous effect. 


William Doxey, the San Francisco publisher, 
has added to his series of ‘‘ Lark Classics,” a 
tiny volume containing some of Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling’s poems under the title Barrack-Room 
Ballads, Recessional, etc. (Price 50 cents). 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Arena, of Boston, has suspended publi- 
cation. 


....‘*Lamia’s Winter Quarters”’ is the title 
of a new book by Mr. Alfred Austin, and The 
Macmillan Company are the publishers. 


....Marion Crawford’s new historical nov- 
el, ‘‘ Via Crucis” will begin in the November 
Century, running through twelve numbers. 


....Mr. M. F. Mansfield has ready a reprint 
of William Ewart Gladstone’s essay, ‘‘ On the 
Housing of Books,” in small quarto edition. 


...»Major-Gen. Joseph Wheeler. has written 
a narrative of the Santiago Campaign, to be 
published at once by Messrs. Lamson, Wolffe 
& Co. 


...‘* The Elements of Sociology,” by Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia University, 
soon to be published, will be a text-book for 
the use of high schools and colleges. 


....At Omaha, on September 2gth and 30th 
and October 1st, will be held the Trans- 
Mississippi Library Congress. The program 
has been arranged by William H. Brett, former 
President of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 


...-A London paper says: 

“It will, no doubt, interest a good many of our 
readers to know that the Golden Cross Hotel, at 
Charing Cross, so intimately associated with 
Dickens, both in a personal and a literary sense, 
has recently undergone partial reconstruction in 
otder to bring it up to date in every respect. The 
whole of the artistic decoration and furnishing 
has been done by the well-known firm of Warings, 
and is in admirable taste. It was at the Golden 
Cross, it will be remembered, that Mr. Pickwick 
had his altercation with the cabman, and that 
David Copperfield was indebted to Steerforth’s 
influence for a better bedtoom. Dickens himself 
resided temporarily at the hotel.” 


....In the death of Richard Malcolm John- 
ston American literature loses one of its 
truest artists and best humorists. Mr. John- 
ston was of Scotch descent and spent his early 
days in Georgia. In 1830, when he was eight 
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years old, his father moved to Crawfordsville, 
and young Johnston graduated from Mercer 
University in 1841. After teaching school, he 
began the practice of law, and for ten years 
traveled in the northern and middle circuits of 
the Georgia courts. Many incidents of these 
days figured in later years in his humorous 
sketches. Since 1867 his home has been in 
Baltimore, Md. Some of his well-known 
books are: ‘‘ Mr. Neelus Peeler’s Conditions,’’ 
** Georgia Sketches,’’ ‘‘ Dukesborough Tales,” 
‘**Old Mark Langston: A Tale of Duke’s 
Créek,”” ‘‘ Two Gray Tourists,’’ ‘‘ Mr. Absa- 
lom Billingslea and Other Georgia Folk,” 
‘** Life of Alexander H. Stephens,”’ and a his. 
tory of English literature in conjunction with 
William H. Browne. 


-+eeLhe Russian Dukhobortsi are now, 
after many years of terrible persecution, al- 
lowed to leave Russia, and to the project of 
settling them in Canada Lyof N. Tolsto! de- 
sires to devote the proceeds from the publica- 
tion of certain of his stories not yet known to 
the public. He says in a letter: 


“It having now hecome clear how much money 
is yet wanting for the emigration of the Dukho- 
bortsi, this is what I think of doing: I have two 
or three unpublished stories, one of which I have 
been lately working at, and I would like to sell 
them on the most advantageous terms to pub- 
lishers in various countries (to the daily papers, 
I think, it the most profitable) and use the pro- 
ceeds for the emigration of the Dukhobortsi. 
These stories are written in my old manner, 
which I do not now approve of. If I go oncor- 
recting them until I become satisfied I shall never 
finish; whereas if I bind myself to give them to,a 
publisher I shall have to let them go out as they 
are. Thus it was with my story, ‘The Cossacks.’ 
I could not get myself to finish it. But then I lost 
at cards, and to pay the debt I gave the story 
over to the editor of a Russian periodical. The 
present case is a much more legitimate one. As 
to the stories themselves, if they do not satisfy 
my present demands from art—not being uni- 
versal in form—they are not in their subject 
harmful, and may even be useful to men. And I 
therefore think it would be well to sell them for 
as much as possible, thus getting them published 
without awaiting my death, and using the money 
for the emigration of the Dukhobortsi.”’ 
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EDITORIALS. 


REFORM IN THE WAR DEPART- 
MENT. 


THERE is to be a reorganization of the 
army, it is said; there will be four corps in- 
stead of seven, and the division lines will be 
readjusted. Such changes in form are re- 
quired, because so many regiments have 
been released and preparation must be made 
for the shipment of 70,000 soldiers—the 
armies of occupation—to Cuba, Porto Rico 
and the Philippines. 

The country demands something more—a 
reorganization which shall involve thorough 
reform in the War Department. Why should 
not that demand be satisfied in the weeks 
which must elapse before the departure of 
all these men for camps in the tropics? It 
is too late to save those who have been slain 
by shameful incompetence, callous neglect 
and strangling red tape. Reform now can- 
not restore the health of thousands of shat- 
tered men who found in American camps the 
mismanagement of their own War Depart- 
ment a foe more deadly than the Spaniards. 
But it can give to survivors and to armies of 
occupation the protection of all reasonable 
and possible safeguards, Why should not 
the Government begin the work at once? 
Of all the questions which engage the atten- 
tion of the President thereis none so impor- 
tant as this. It is not necessary that he 
should wait for the Commission’s report. It 
is easy to see now much that should be 
done; the scope and nature of the needed 
reform have been clearly disclosed in the last 
two or three weeks. A beginning should be 
made at once—to protect the army, still suf- 
fering unnecessarily because exposure has 
not caused full correction; to restrain and 
soften just popular indignation; to restore 
the shaken or lost confidence of those to 
whom the Government must look for volun- 
teers and recruits; to prevent political 
changes dangerous to prosperity and unfor- 
tunate in effect upon national policy. 

The Secretary of War should be the best 
man who can be induced to take the office. 
The President and the army need tne serv- 
ices of the best. If Mr. McKinley is con- 
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vinced that a much better man can be found 
for the place, he should remove Secretary 
Alger without delay. He would suffer no 
loss of popular esteem or of political influ- 
ence by such action. He would gain much, 
if this removal should be followed by the ap- 
pointment of a man of high character and 
recognized executive ability, and by vigorous 
reform. What is needed isa Secretary who 
will cut off abuses, make every bureau 
feel his intelligent energy, and straighten 
out the War Department as Colonel Waring 
cleaned the streets of New York. 

While it is true that the whole system is 
defective, and that the present Secretary 
cannot fairly be blamed for all the deplorable 
effects of mismanagement, yet it must be plain 
to everybody, the President not excepted, 
that the desired reforms cannot or will not be 
made under the direction of General Alger. 
lt is worse than folly to retain him because 
he ‘‘is under fire.’’ The fire has been pa- 
triotic, well-aimed and effective; he is rid- 
dled with shot and should be taken to the 
rear. The delay of reform means loss of 
health and life in the army, a paralysis of the 
patriotic military impulse of our young men, 
a sapping of that force in politics which is 
the bulwark of an honest currency. Surely 
the prospect of such penalties should out- 
weigh any consideration of mere curtesy or 
political etiquet. Some say the removal of 
the Secretary would hurt the Republican 
Party, because it would be an admission of 
weakness or failure. We have no patience 
with this time-worn partisan plea. Even a 
President may be deceived, and may err in 
selecting an agent; neither he nor his party 
will suffer if discovery of unfitness be follow- 
ed promptly by correction of the error for the 
good of the public service. It is for retain- 
ing an officer after his unfitness and demor- 
alizing influence have become notorious that 
a party must pay heavily. 

The spectacle of a Secretary ignoring the 
deplorable effects of maladministration and 
neglect until compelled by popular indigna- 
tion to look at them, then asserting that 
there has been no ground for complaint, then 
attempting to shift the responsibility to his 
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subordinates; and at last seeking refuge in 
the plea that ‘‘ it must always be so in war,” 
and that this is ‘‘a typhoid year everywhere,” 
shows in part the type of man that should be 
avoided in filling this important office. Let 
us have a man who did not, go out of the 
army under a cloud; who would not have 
demoralized his supply and inspection bu- 
reaus at the beginning of the war by filling 
them with inexperienced civilians, appointed 
because of the political or social influence of 
their relatives; who will keep politics and 
‘¢pulls’’ out of the War Department as they 
have been kept out of the Navy. Such a 
Secretary could not expect to be assisted 
effectively bya Surgeon-General who has not 
enforced sanitary laws where his authority or 
influence would have been decisive, and who 
waits until the end of the war to load the 
blame upon hundreds of surgeons appointed, 
he says, by ‘‘pull.’’. Nor does the inner 
history of the war give promise that the 
desired reform would be promoted vigorously 
by the present Adjutant-General, whose 
record in active service (as a lieutenant- 
colonel) was by no means illustrious, and 
whose influence during the last few months 
has not always been exerted unselfishly and 
wisely, 

The people think that the work of reform 
should begin now. 





THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
NEW POSSESSIONS. 


THIs is what Archbishop Ireland is cred- 
ited with saying: 


‘* There will be no commission from America 
to investigate the Church in Cuba, Porto Rico 
or the Philippines. Any statement that there 
will be is false and unfair to the clergy in our 
new possessions. The Spanish priests will not 
be requested to retire for the reason that they, 
better than any one else, know what is needed 
under the new conditions and can bring about 
a change much more easily than any commis- 
sion that might be appointed. The clergy in 
the islands is made up of men of intelligence 
and ‘tact. They will attend to their own work 
and do it well. You-may say that the priests 
of Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines will 
be in accord with American ideas and progress, 
and that they will be left to bring about the 
necessary change in their own way, and it will 
be the best way,” : 
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‘ That is optimistic enough, and it sounds 
well. But it is not dust in the eyes; rather 
cobblestones thrown in the face of the hearer. 
We are informed by Cubans of the best in- 


‘telligence that there are not a dozen native 


Cuban priests in Cuba; nearly all are Span- 
iards. The same is true of the Philippines. 
The general information is that the priests | 
are not ‘‘men of intelligence and tact,’’ and 
that they do not ‘‘do their work well.’’ Itisa 
matter of universal knowledge that somehow 
their conduct has so lost them the confidence 
of their own flock in the Philippines that 
they are hated by the people, that their lives 
are not safe, and the Pope has had to appeal 
to the United States to protect them against 
the natives of the islands. 

To say that they ‘‘ will be in accord with 
American ideas and progress,” and that they 
should be left to ‘‘ bring about the necessary 
change in their own way” is preposterous, 
It evades the evident facts. Their whole 
history opposes the statement, and they can- 
not fulfil the confident Archbishop’s proph- 
ecy except as, by means of an ecclesiastical 
commission or by methods less formal, they 
are taught what to do.’ We believe that it 
will be found best for most of the Spanish 
bishops in Cuba and Porto Rico to retire to 
Spain, and to put in their place men whose 
sympathies are with the policy they will have 
to carry out. The few priests in Cuba who 
sympathized with the popular aspirations for 
independence found it best to flee the coun- 
try. Perhaps some of them would make 
good bishops. At any rate there are not a 
few Catholic priests in this country who talk 
Spanish. We presume many of the priests 
will leave Cuba for Spain, as many are leav- 
ing the Philippines. 

As to the status of the Catholic Church 
in our new possessions, whatever they may 
be, we may say that of course we should pro- 
tect the religious orders in the possession of 
their property. It would be confiscated 
under Aguinaldo and his rebels, but it would 
not by us. Annexation is their only safe- 
guard. But it will be a very serious question 
to decide what are the rights where the 
claims of the orders are contested, as in the 
case of land once confiscated and then re- 
stored after seventy years, or of rentals 


claimed. But our courts could be trusted 
J 
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to do justice to both sides. And, further, 
all support of clergy or churches would im- 
mediately cease. They would have to de- 
pend on the income of their enormous 
estates, and on voluntary support. 

It should also be understood that we shall 
have no rights of domain or of government 
.in Cuba, but full rights in Porto Rico and 
whatever portion of the Philippines we may re- 
tain, to govern them as Congress chooses. But 
Congress cannot meddle with the Church. 
It should also be understood that Protestant 
missionary work in these Catholic lands will 
be just as legitimate as Catholic work in tnis 
country. Atthe same time we advise our 
missionary societies to be careful and con- 
servative. Their best work will be done by 
supplying the very much needed higher 
schools, not too many of them, nor compe- 
ting schools. Evangelistic work will have 
to be done through such Cubans as Mr. Diaz, 
who has been so successful in the past. . We 


greatly regret that Archbishop Ireland seems 
to imply that American Catholics will do 
nothing. We trust they will; if they do not 
they. will only be leaving the field wider open 


for Protestants. 





DR. VAN DYKE AND THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. 


Dr. HENRY VAN DYKE has put so tersely 
the objections to our taking possession of 
the Philippines that in replying to him we 
reply to all that can be said. He says: 

‘*1, We have not really got the Philippines.” 
No; but we have the principal port and 
city. Germany had got France when it cap- 
tured Paris. 

‘*2, Our aim in the Paris conference should 
not be to get them for ourselves but simply to 
secure forthem the greatest practical advantage 
of a just government.”’ 

Can Dr. Van Dyke tell us in what better 
way we can secure a just government than 
by governing them ourselves? 

‘* 3, In following this aim we have no right 
to assume engagements which it will be im- 
possible to fulfil or to undertake responsibili- 
ties and enter into entanglements which will 
be a serious source of peril to our own coun- 
try.” 

We are not inadequate physically or mor- 
ally to undertake the responsibilities, What 
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the ‘‘serious source of peril” can be Ad- 
miral Dewey may know; we do not. 


‘*4. Our form of government is not fitted for 


. the control of conquered territory.” 


This is a historical blunder, Our Constitu- 
tion distinctly states that we can govern 
territories in any way we please. It declares 
that Congress has power ‘‘to dispose of, and 
make all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory or other property of 
the United States.” 

‘‘s, The Philippine population is not fitted. 
for free citizenship and self-government.’”’ 

In part they are, and in part they are not. 
They should, therefore, be governed pater- 
nally till fitted for self-government. 

- **6. It would not be difficult to secure the ad- 
ministration of government in the Philippines 
by a European nation or by a joint protector- 
ate, under proper guaranties of justice and 
good order.”’ ; 
Why cannot we do it to the advantage of the 
people as well as any European nation? Eng- 
land only could do it as well as we, and a joint 
protectorate would invite quarrel if not war. 
Look at Samoa. 

‘7, We should exercise our right to hold 

whatever we may need in the Philippines by 
way of a naval station or coaling port. Let us 
not conclude a war for liberty with a peace for 
land-grabbing.”’ * >. . 
The right to hold a naval station isas mucha 
right by land-grabbing as would be a right to 
hold all the islands. Dr. Van Dyke had just 
proposed that we should grab them all and 
give them to some European nation because 
we are afraid to keep them ourselves. Have 
only European nations the duty to secure 
justice and good order for misgoverned prov- 
inces? Onewould think it was both coward- 
ly and selfish to throw on others what has 
been put upon us. 





RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA. 


It is reported that the International Com- 
missioners now in conference at Quebec 
may fail to attain that ‘‘complete concord 
in the relations between .the United States 
and Canada,’’ of which the protocol speaks, 
because no agreement as to reciprocal trade 
can be reached. Several of the remaining 
ten problems which the Commission has 
undertaken to solve are quite formidable; 
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but it is believed that a solution for every 
one of them can be found. If Canada would 
consent to except the question of tariff con- 
cessions, it seems probable that a satisfactory 
settlement might be made; but it is reported 
that she attaches more importance to trade 
reciprocity than to all the other subjects of 
controversy, and insists upon an agreement 
which shall provide for a reduction of the 
American tariff in return for similar conces- 
sions on her side. 

In attempting to deal with this question 
our commissioners are met by vigorous pro- 
tests from representatives of the American 
industries which would be affected by the 
concessions granted. These industries 
strenuously urge that there should be no 
‘reduction whatever of the duties on 
imports from Canada. If the commis- 
sioners satisfy their demands there will 
be no treaty of reciprocity. It is said, 
moreover, that at most Canada would not, 
in return for any concession we should 
make, give our exporters rates of duty lower 
than those now imposed under a preferential 
or reciprocal provision upon imports from 
ureat Britain. Not long ago the Dominion 
Government, having failed to obtain tariff 
concessions from us, and perceiving that 
while we had increased our duties on Canadian 
products we were underselling the British 
manufacturers in the Canadian market, gave 
to Great Britain (and to any other country 
which should make.a similar concession in 
return) a preferential reduction of 25 per 
cent. This, by the way, does not appear to 
have cut down our exports, and it has in- 
duced Germany to impose high duties which 
practically exclude Canadian products from 
the German market and give us an advantage 
there over Canadian exporters. 

The Canadian Commissioners now hold, 
it is said, that even if we should reduce our 
duties on the border, they could do no more 
for us in return than they are doing for 
Great Britain. Those on this side who op- 
pose any reduction say that such a give-and- 
take would not be true reciprocity, because 
we should enjoy no tariff advantage over the 
mother country. It seems to ys, however, 
that as matters now stand Great Britain 
would not complain if Canada, to prevent a 
failure of the Commission’s great underta- 
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king, should repeal the preference and give 
the United States an advantage over all other 
countries trading with her. 

But the objections on this side to any 
tariff concessions are not easily overcome, 
and it may be that the American Commis- 
sioners—one of whom is Mr. Dingley, of 
Maine—are very much inclined to let them 
stand. The objectors represent the lumberr 
men, the agriculturists, the fishermen and 
the bituminous coal companies, for it is the 
duties on agricultural produce, fish, lumber 
and coal, that Canada asks us to reduce or 
remove. So far as coalisconcerned, the con- 
cession might reasonably be made. We ex- 
port now to Canada three times as much 
coal as we import from that country; and 
our exports of the dutiabie bituminous 
largely exceed our imports of the same from 
the other side of the boundary. It is a geo- 
graphical question. New England is a nat- 
ural market for the coal of Nova Scotia; 
Ontario must have our coal; on the Pacific 
Coast the trade turns again, and our manu- 
facturers buy the coal of British Columbia. 
The two imposts are vexatious, and in large 
measure offset each other. The chief influ- 
ence against the removal of the duty is ex- 
erted by coal and railroad companies in West 
Virginia and thereabouts, which sell in the 
New England market. The duty on coal 
should not prevent an agreement. 

The agriculturists who would be affected 
are those near the border. Many of our tar- 
iff duties on farm products—such as those on 
wheat and corn—are of no value to anybody 
except a few politicians. These duties could 
be waived. The duty on barley is of more 
account, Those on hay, cattle, milk, eggs, 
butter, potatoes and cabbages have very little 
protective force. They have some slight ef- 
fect at a few points on the border; but we 
must yield something in a reciprocal agree- 
ment, and here the concession would be very 
small, Our annexation of Porto Rico has 
placed the Canadian fishermen at a great 
disadvantage. They would now grant all 
their inshore privileges to preserve their 
trade of $1,000,000 a year with that island 
and Cuba; but the fishermen of Gloucester 
oppose any reduction of duty. 

The weightiest objection comes from the 
lumbermen, who besiege the American 
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commissioners in great force day and night. 
Here something of considerable value to 
those who control the industry is involved. 
But our Michigan lumbermen already are 
driven to procure lumber from Canada; and, 
from a national point of view, if we concede 
something on lumber we at the same time 
gain something in changes which would tend 
to retard the destruction of our dwindling 
northern pine forests. 

How much could we get inreturn? It 
should be something more than any other 
nation gets. The actual value of tariff con- 
cessions to us from Canada is overestimated 
by some. Our export trade in manufactures 
withthe Dominion is bound to grow because 
of our continuouscutting down of the cost of 
production. Hostile preferential tariffs will 
not end that growth; but we hope it will be 
promoted by a friendly agreement, profitable 
to both countries. 





THE SOUTH AMERICAN WAR 
CLOUD. 


In case there should be war growing out 
of the boundary dispute between Chile and 
Argentina, what would be the probable re- 
sult in South America? Inthe first place, 
the two natural enemies of Argentina, which 
is now the most prosperous State in that 
continent, are Chile and Brazil. Both are 
naturally jealous of -Argentina’s prosperity; 
Chile on account of the boundary dispute 
which we discuss elsewhere, and Brazil be- 
cause of the hereditary political enmity 
between the Portuguese and Spaniards, and 
her attitude toward the commercial develop- 
ment of the river Plate. Little Uruguay is 
also a thorn in Brazil's side. In her territo- 
ry many of the insurrections in Brazil are 
hatched, and - Brazil is prevented only by 
Argentina from crushing these in the nest. 

Paraguay’s position is neutral, but Peru 
and Bolivia will be in sympathy with Argen- 
tina, for the reason that they both were de- 
feated by Chile in the war of 1881. It has 
been the dream of Peru ever since to get 
back the conquered provinces of Tacna and 
Arica, whose nitrate mines have since yielded 
Chile $300,000, 000; while Bolivia, with equal 
zeal, has striven to regain the outlet to 
the ocean which was taken away from her. 
Uruguay would haveto take part, willing or 
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tunwilling, in any general war, on account of 
he strategic situation of Montevideo. No- 
where else nearer than Rio de Janeiro could 
the combined fleets of Chile and Brazil refit, 
and it is the only base from which could be 
maintained a blockade of the river Plate. 

As Argentina would doubtless seize Monte- 
video first, we might see a coalition of Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Peru and Bolivia, while 
every effort would be made, possibly with 
success, to bring Brazil to the side of Chile. 
Such an alliance would undoubtedly win, be- 
cause of the superiority of their fleets and 
the fact that they could throw their armies 
upon Argentina from both east and west. Of 
course the probabilities are that there will be 
no such universal conflagration; and yet, 


now that the ball of war has been set rolling © 


in the Western Hemisphere, nobody knows 
what it will hit. : 

It should be added that Venezuela, Co- 
lombia and Ecuador have no special pref- 
erences toward either side. Their interests 
are bound up rather with the Central Ameri- 
can States. 





THE President has appointed Dr. Henry 
K. Carroll Special Commissioner to Porto 
Rico to investigate the civil administration 
of the island ard report thereon with recom- 
mendations for a civil government suitable to 
the control of the United States. Dr. Car- 
roll will sail next week, accompanied by a 
secretary andinterpreter. Dr. Carroll came 
on the staff of THE INDEPENDENT twenty- 
three years ago, after having served an ap- 
prenticeship in the office of The Methodist 
and on the Associated Press. He had 
charge, in the last Census, of the collection of 
religious statistics; and his admirable execu- 
tive abilities made that difficult department 
of the Census for the first time a success, 
and the completeness and correctness of its 
statistics have never been questioned. Dr. 
Carroll is the author of ‘‘The Religious 
Forces of the United States,” and is one of 
the most valued counselors in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. We cannot speak too 
strongly of the value of his editorial services 
on THE INDEPENDENT, and we greatly regret 
that his connection with it now terminates. 





WE publish Professor Hyslop’s startling 
article on the evidence for existence of the 
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soul after death, presented by Dr. Hodgson 
in his report of the Society for Psychical 
Research. We, however, reserve even more 
than does Professor Hyslop, any indorse- 
ment of Dr. Hodgson’s conclusion. The 
evidence is very weighty; what it means it 
is not now quite easy tosay. It must be 
more thoroughly sifted by other investiga- 
tors, and all possible explanations sifted, even 
those that may seem quite as startling as 
that which we are in the habit of associating 
with stupid and _ uncritical spiritualism. 
There may even be materialistic as well as 
purely skeptical theories to be considered by 
way of explanation. But we may stop for 
a moment even now and think what a new 
meaning it would give to our religious faith 
if we could add to it a scientific demonstra- 
tion of that belief on which all religion is 
based, the belief in the immortality of the 
soul. We add what Professor James, of 
Harvard, President of the Society of Psychic- 
al Research, says in The Psychological Re- 
view for July: 


‘* Dr. Hodgson considers that the hypothesis 
of fraud cannot be seriously entertained. I 
agree with him absolutely. The medium has 
been under observation, much of the time 
under close observation, as to most of the con- 
ditions of her life, by a large number of per- 
sons, eager, many of them, to pounce upon any 
suspicious circumstance, for fifteen years. Dur- 
ing that time sot only has there not been one sin- 
gle suspicious circumstance remarked, but not one 
suggestion has ever been made from any quarter 
which might tend positively to explain how the 
medium living the apparent life she leads, 
could possibly collect information about so 
many sitters by natural means.”’. 


This subject must be studied by our philoso- 
phers. Philosophy has something more to 
do than sit aimless like a naked Hindu fakir 
gazing at his own navel. 





SENATOR MORGAN, speaking to a com- 
mittee of the Annexation Club, at Honolulu, 
gave, the other day, the first intimation of 
what the commission sent by the President 
was likely to recommend as the form of gov- 
ernment for the Hawaiian Islands,. He said 
it would probably be governed as a Territory, 
with a governor and three district judges, a 
district attorney and q marshal, appointed by 
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the President, whose duties would be the 
same as those now performed by correspond- 
ing officials. The Territory of Hawaii will 
elect its own Legislature and make its own 
laws, as at present, except that they will be 
subject to veto by Congress. He said noth- 
ing about the conditions of suffrage; but we 
presume they will be no less liberal than 
those now existing, except that they will en- 
tirely exclude all those of Chinese birth, even 
if they can read English. The present pro- 
visions for self-government will be continued 
as far as is possible consistently with a terri- 
torial form of government, and it is to be 
presumed that the officers appointed by the 
President will be taken from the Islands and 
be acceptable to the people. Nothing else 
would be decent. We anticipate a great fu- 
ture for Hawaii as a part of the United States, 
There will soon be a cable laid, and immigra- 
tion will flow in; and the time is not far off 
when Hawaii will be one of the best, if not 
the largest States. 





WE refuse to believe for a moment the per- 
sistent and malicious rumor that President 
McKinley is considering the advisability of 
withdrawing from the classified service a 
large number of offices now under the pro- 
tection of the merit system. The President 
has been a consistent civil service reformer. 
He is abundantly on record on this subject, 
and so is his party. In his letter accepting 
the nomination as President he especially 
approved the resolution of the St. Louis 


- platform declaring that the Republican Party 


was responsible for the Civil Service Act, 
and would enforce it and extend its provi- 
sions as far as possible. The President’s 
latest orders have added new positions tothe 
civil service classification, and provided that 
those thus protected shall not be removed 
without a fair trial on written charges, Of 
course the spoilsmen selfishly wish him to go 
back on all his record for their benefit; but 
we have not the least fear that he will do so, 
To reverse his excellent record would not 
only be against his own principles and char- 
acter, but would be a piece of the worst po- 
litical folly. It would estrange from his sup- 
port the best element in his party, and would 
do him greater damage than even his reten- 
tian of Secretary Alger. 
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LET it be understood that the National 
Council of Education, which held its meeting 
at Washington, is not pledged to the project 
of establishing a great central university at 
Washington. All that was done was to ap- 
point a committee of fifteen to consider the 
question which was so persistently brought 
before them and the public. The committee 
appointed by Professor De Garmo, President 

‘of the Council, is a strong one, representing 
all the country, and our public school system 
as well as our universities. President Har- 
per, of Chicago, is chairman, and associated 
with him are the Presidents of Harvard, 
Washington and Lee, and Cornell, and the 
State Universities of Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio and Illinois, three college pro- 
fessors, three public school superintendents, 
and Dr. Curry, of the Peabody and Slater 
Funds. It is a strong and conservative com- 
mittee, and will make no rash recommenda- 
tion. There are already four or five rival 
universities started, or starting, in Washing- 
ton, or close by, representing different de- 
nominations—a Baptist one, a Methodist, 
and two Catholic, besides one for negroes. 
Private enterprise seems determined to do 
all it can, and this new national one, to be 
supported by public funds, will find room if 
it can unite these conflicting interests, which 
we very much doubt. 





UNDER the indeterminate sentence law 
which is now on trial in the State of 
Illinois a man convicted of a felony may be 
sent to the penitentiary for an indefinite 

_period, which, however, is to be not shorter 
than the minimum time, nor longer than the 
maximum time fixed by the statute. At any 
time between those two periods the commis- 
sioners of the penitentiary may set in motion 
the machinery for securing his release. And 
right here an incident of the contract system 
may serve to defeat one of the purposes of 
the framers of the indeterminate sentence law. 
When a man goes to the penitentiary for a 
crime not committed with a serious criminal 
intent, the chances are that a short term of 
imprisonment will serve a better purpose 
than a long one; but if he should prove to 
be agood workman in the shops he may find, 
when an effort is made to give him the benefit 
of release under the indeterminate sentence 
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law, that an influence which might be traced 
to the contract system is at work to keep 
him in confinement. In other words, the 
more skillful a man may be at prison work 
the more valuable he is to the contractors 
and to those with whom theydeal. A young 
man of excellent family is now serving an 
indeterminate sentence in one of the State 
penitentiaries, having been convicted of 
forgery and sent down fura period of not 
less than two nor more than ten years. His 
case is interesting, tho not altogether unu- 
sual. Up toacertain time his habits and 
associates had been of the best. .One night 
he went out in company with older men who 
were bent on having a high time. The 
young man became intoxicated, and while 
in that condition he forged a signature for 
the purpose of raising money. When he 
began to drink to excess he committed a 
great fault, and the forgery that followed 
was more aconsequence than a crime. The 
good of society required that he be punished 
for that consequence, but his was clearly a 
case where common sense dictated a brief 
period of confinement. He is a good work- 
man, and that fact was lately given by a 
fellow prisoner, himself a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence and sure of early 
release, when asked why the forger was not 
allowed his liberty after serving two years. 
It is possible that the followers of ex-Gov- 
ernor Altgeld are disposed to exaggerate 
the danger that there will be, under Governor 
Tanner, anything like a return to the spirit 
of the old contract system in Illinois; but no 
harm is done by turning on the light once‘in 
a while. gree 





To all purposes Turkey has now lost Crete. 
The Moslems are being disarmed, and the 
Turkish garrison will in all probability be 
bundled out of the island, leaving to the 
Sultan only that nominal sovereignty which 
he holds in Egypt, Bulgaria and Cyprus, just 
enough to ‘‘ save his face.’’ So the process 
of disintegration goes on, Province by 
province becomes independent. Beginning 
with Greece, early in the century, nearly the 
whole of the Sultan’s European possessions 
have gone, while Mehemet Ali drove Turkey 
out of Africa, never to return, and Russia 
took a big slice out of eastern Turkey at 
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Batiim, while Syria came under the protec- 
tion of the Powers. Great Britain holds the 

- southern coast of Arabia and could crowd 
Turkey out of the whole of it if she wished, 
with no effort; but it is not to her advantage 
to hold Mecca and control the pilgrimage to 
that plague center. The deliverance of Crete 
shows that, notwithstanding her success in 
the war with Greece and her large army 
drilled by German:officers, Turkey is yet a 
‘‘sick man,”’ 





THE Emperor of Korea is not much of an 
emperor, and he is compelled to know it. 
The last report is that he hascommissioned his 
faithful American adviser toraise a company 
of foreigners for'his protection. The way he 
gets lectured, not by foreign Ministers alone 
but by his own people, is a lesson in imperial 
government. The Independence Club of 
Seoul, its members all native Koreans, late- 
ly presented a memorial to his Majesty, 
asking for bettergovernment. His Majesty 
replied deprecating rash criticism by those 
who do not hold official positions. They 
were not satisfied nor silenced. They re- 
spond that the Emperor's words ‘‘over- 
whelm us with fear, and at the same time 
with amazement.”’ A private subject, they 
say, has as much right as an official to be 
solicitous for the country, and they quote 
their classics to prove it: 


‘* The present perils of the nation are due 
to the fact that the councilors are not right 
men; that they are unequal to the tasks in- 
trusted to their care; and that instead of pay- 
ing attention to the welfare of the State, their 
sole object is to: promote their interests, to 
secure their salaries and to hate the good and 
envy the able. To be indulgent to such coun- 
cilors and not to expel them at once from the 
Government are not consistent with Your Maj- 
esty’s earnest desire fora good administration. 
Is not this the reason why wicked men, by 
flattery and dissimulation, darken your judg- 
ment and injure your people? For the sake 
of temporary safety Your Majesty advances 
flatterers. Of the promises which Your Maj- 
esty made to your ancestors and to your sub- 
jects in the fourteen articles of the oath and in 
the laws and regulations, some have heen ful- 
filled while others remain still unredeemed, 
Jt thus seems that the abuse of laws and the 
dangers of the State are not entirely the fault 
of Your Majesty’s councilors alane; but that 
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Your Majesty, we fear, seems to be desiroug 
to involve yourself in dangers and difficulties. 
. . . Why should Your Majesty, sacrificing 
the permanent welfare of the country to the 
ease of the moment, endanger the great estate 
which your ancestors have established with 
difficulty and show yourself indifferent to the 
wretched condition of your people ?”’ 

This is extraordinarily plain talk, and it is 
remarkable that while the first memorial has 
six hundred signers, this has thirteen hun- 
dred. A people that can do this may have 
a future. 





.... The other day an eagle, given by one 
of the returned regiments to Central Park, 
flew down from its perch and attacked a 
bird on the hat of a lady who had come to 
see the animals. Finding the bird attached 
too strongly to be taken, the eagle tore hat 
and all from the lady’s head and carried it 
back to its perch and tore it to pieces. That 
is a case where the blame was all on the 
woman. She ought to have known better; 
the eagle was only acting out its instincts, 


Let owls delight to prowl by night, 
For ’tis their nature to; 

Let hawks and eagles kill to eat, 
For God has made them so, 


But, ladies, you should never flaunt 
Dead birds upon your hats ; 

Your tendér hands were never meant 
To kill like kites and cats. 

....It is a rather interesting suggestion 
made by The Army and Navy Journal (which. 
holds that by all means we ought to possess 
the Philippine Islands and that a divided 
possession would be costly both to Spain and 
to us), that the United States in taking these 
islands should assume the debt of $40,000,- 
ooo which Spain placed in 1897 on the guar- 
anty of the revenue to the port of Manila, 
This cash payment would probably clean up 
the pressing obligations of Spain, and the 
commerce of the islands would much more 
than pay the interest. This is worth consider- 
ing, not because we are compelled to buy the 
Philippines, but it might make the transfer 
easier. It would be no precedent for Cuba, 
which we do not take. 


--++ That the Abyssinians have a pretty fair. 
understanding of their relations with Euro- 
pean Powers is evident from the following 
incidents narrated by Prince Henry of 














Orleans, who has just returned to Paris, 
after, as reported, a somewhat unsuccessful 
experience in Abyssinia. He said: 

‘*When I spoke to Makonnen of what the 
English had done in Egypt, in defiance of 
treaties, he made use of a pretty, a very Orien- 
tal comparison. ‘The English are like a cat 
which one strokes,’ he said, stroking the left 
arm of his burnous. ‘ So long as one strokes it 
it is satisfied; but when one wishes to make it 
move, it scratches.”’ 

..-. The relic-hunters ought to have been 
with General Kitchener. The arsenal at Khar- 
tfim would have been a mine of wealth for 
them, containing a most heterogeneous col- 
lection of arms, from modern magazine guns 
to arquebuses of the Middle Ages. There 
were specimens of every stage in the evolu- 
tion of arms of precision, basket shields from 
Equatoria, Mogara drums from Bahr-el- 
Gazal, camel equipments by the hundred, 
sword-bayonets from the Hicks expedition, 
flint-locks, a brass bell from the Khartfim 
church, and an old: Crusader pikeman’s hel- 
met. 

...« The ‘‘ Maria Teresa” has been saved, 
and she now rides at anchor in Guantanamo 
Bay. When fully restored, why should not 
this captured ship of Cervera’s squadron be 
called the ‘‘Maine’’? The people of the 
State for which the ship destroyed at Ha- 
vana was named should be asked for an 
opinion about this. What do they think of 
the suggestion that the name shall be trans- 
ferred from a new ship not yet completed, to 
this fine cruiser, captured in Cuban waters 
and not far from the spot where the original 
«« Maine ’’ was lost? 

.-+eThe utter loss of conscience when 
honor becomes the dictator of conduct ap- 
pears in the very Frenchy excuse which 
Esterhazy gives for his use of forged docu- 
ments against Dreyfus. He says: ‘A soldier 
should place his conscience as well as his 
sword at the disposal of his superior officers.” 
That gives the lie to Christian morality. The 
appeal of Peter to the Sanhedrim, ‘‘ Whether 
it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you rather than unto God, judge ye,’’ weuld 
have been uttered in vain to Esterhazy, 

ears the Governor of Madagascar, sup- 
posed ta be a civilized Frenchman, has issued 
an order forbidding any except Frenchmen 
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to collect fossils in the island. . This order 
is published in the Polztigue Coloniale. This 
is protection run to seed. It is in the line 
of the colonial policy of France and Russia, 
if not Germany. It is against such a policy 
in commerce, and in support of an open door, 
that Great Britain has taken her stand in 
China. 


..--ln the weekly calendar published by a 
colored church in North Carolina appears a 
recommendation to the people of the peri- 
odical literature of the denomination, from 
which we quote the following: . 


‘* The Mayflower is a grand little nugget in 
a nutshell, and sweeps the field as it goes.” 


The meaning is plain, but the exact concat- 
enation seems Hibernian. 


....lf our intelligent contemporaries which 
quoted the Associated Press dispatch from 
Manila of an interview with Archbishop 
‘‘Dozal” had taken the pains to verify. his 
existence by reference to the Gerarchia Cat- 
tolica they would have saved themselves 
from the certain reply that there is no such 
Archbishop. As we told our readers last 
week, his name is Nozaleda de Villa: 


....France is not quite lost. M. Brisson 
has proved himself a man of courage. In vo- 
ting to reopen the Dreyfus case the Cabinet 
has done a brave, honest act, which involves 
some resignations, and possibly rebuke by 
the deputies when they meet, and loss of 
power. But it saves France from dishonor. 
To revise a possible wrong is more honorable 
than to stick to it. 


....Scandium must be an elusive ele- 
ment. At the meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation Sir Norman Lockyer declared that he 
had ‘‘ never seen any scandium ’’ and did not 
believe there was a grain of it in the world; 
whereupon the President, Sir William 
Crookes, said he would try to obtain some 
scandium for Sir Norman Lockyer, but it was 
very scarce. Scandalously scarce scandium! 


---+ What does it mean that the Anglican 
mission diocese of New Guinea has chosen 
St. James as its patron saint? What can 
a patron saint do for it?. How is it to com- 
municate its wishes to its patron? These 
are curious questions. 


-.-«Every one is delighted at Lieutenant 
Hobson’s success in floating the ‘* Maria 
Teresa ’’ and bringing her safely to Guan. 
tanamo harbor. It was a real triumph of 
skilland will, | 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CANADIAN METHODIST GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 


THE missionary administration of the Church 
occupied much of the time of the General Con- 
ference. Its Japanese mission this year cele- 
brates its twenty-fifth anniversary. To meet 
its growing needs the Conference has author- 
ized a new departure. A local council is to be 
organized with a Superintendent of Japanese 
Missions, the Rev. Dr. John Scott, now Princi- 
pal of the College of the Canadian Methodist 
Church in Japan. Mr. Takagi, a Japanese 
delegate, made a very strong impression on 
the Conference by his statesmanlike address. 
Whereas there was not a single Methodist in 
Japan twenty-five years ago, he said, there are 
now 2,363 belonging to the Canadian Church, 
and 40,000 other Protestant converts. Still 


30,000,000 out of the 43,000,000 of the Empire 

have probably never heard of Christ. 
Discussing the reaction against the Christian 

religion which has taken place in Japan, he 


said that this arose in part from the ‘‘National- 
istic spirit’’ which has recently been develop- 
ed. Attempts were made to tree the Japanese 
Church from foreign control, and even from 
foreign help. The native religions were also 
being preached with greater zeal than hereto- 
fore. But this self-assertion of the Japanese was 
not an unmixed evil. Self-supporting church- 
es were being organized which should be en- 
couraged and developed. A fact of much im- 
portance was that the Japanese Methodists 
had. organized a Home Missionary Society, 
which was doing good work under the auspices 
of the Canadian Japan Conference. At first 
helping weak churches, they had recently 
taken up new fields in Hokkaido, the northern 
island. 

“Another cause of the conservative reaction 
in Japan had been the doctrinal question. 
Some churches, Mr. Takagi said, have tried 
the variation and accommodation of unchange- 
able foundation principles, Controversy had 
followed, some ministers had turned aside 
from what the Japan Conference regarded as 
the orthodox doctrines, and much anxiety was 
caused among the native Christians. - This, 
however, had led toa great intellectual awa- 
kening. Their eyes were opened to the teach- 
ings of these new schools, and they had been 
the more confirmed in the doctrines and disci- 


plines of the Methodist Church. They never 
dreamed of trying to ‘‘ variate ” [sic] or accom- 
modate the established certitudes of the faith. 
The Japanese ministers as a whole had stood 
more firmly in the faith than ever. Altho the 
new schools had been propagating their doc- 
trines for more than ten years they had only a 
few followers. The whole membership of the 
Unitarian Church in Japan was only one hun- 
dred, and that of the Swiss mission was only 
forty-seven. There is no doubt that the com- 
ing of these new schools had been a trial to 
the young Church in Japan, and the slow 
progress of Christianity during the last ten 
years was partly due to this fact. But they 
had learned much from this experience and 
had found that the old path was, after all, the 
safest and most reliable way. 

The duty of the Church to the social prob- 
lems which confront it was clearly recognized 
by the Conference. An influential committee 
on sociological subjects was appointed. To 
this were referred memorials on prison reform, 
single tax and kindred topics. Its report was 
an able document. It fully admitted the in- 
fluence of heredity and environment. It 
affirmed, however, the sovereign freedom of 
the individual and strongly urged co-operation 
in every effort forthe betterment of the condi- 
tion of the people, the improvement of their 
homes, the enlargement of their opportunities, 
the cultivation of closer and kinder relations 
between the rich and poor, between employers 
and employed. 

Among the pleasantest episodes of the Con- 
ference was the receiving of delegates from 
the sister churches. The greetings from the 
Presbyterian Church . and . Congregational 
Union were exceedingly cordial. Even more 
enthusiastic was the reception of the Rev 
Richard Hatcher, the colored representative 
from the British Methodist Episcopal-Church. 
He loved Canada, he said, because it had done 
so much for his people. It was long the only 
refuge on the continent for fugitives from 
slavery. ‘‘If I were black as two midnights 
in a dark cellar,’”’ he added, ‘‘ when I touched 
British soil I was recognized as a man.” 

More formal was the reception of delegates 
from the Mother Church of Great Britain and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States. The Rev. John Bond, of London, has 
for many years been prominent in the councils 
of British Methodism, and one of its ablest. 
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writers. He strongly emphasized the fact, so 
conspicious since the Queen’s Jubilee, of the 
closer relations of Canada with the Empire 
caused*by its preferential British tariff, its 
ocean penny postage, and its pronounced sym- 
pathy with the motherland in her ‘‘ splendid 
isolation.’’ He gave an enthusiastic indorse- 
ment to the rapprochement between Great Britain 
and the Great Republic of the West, and to 
the moral alliance of the English-speaking 
races throughout the world. 

The Rev. Dr. Raymond, President of Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Conn., was the 
fraternal delegate from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of the United States. His ad- 
dress was in every way worthy of the body 
which he represented. He asked the question, 
Was the Church doing better work, was it 
making better men and women, than in the 
earlier and ruder times? He believed it was, 
that the young Methodism of to-day,organized 
in its Epworth Leagues and Endeavor Societies 
for Christian culture and Christian service, was 
developing a better type of character than the 
Church has ever known before. 

Not less welcome were the greetings brought 
from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
by the genial and accomplished Rev. Dr. Coke 
Smith, of Lynchburg, Va. He described the 
remarkable recovery of the South from the 
prostration caused by the Civil War, the re- 
building of its institutions and reorganizing of 
its work. They had wrested prosperity, he 
said, from a ruined and wasted land; its peo- 


ple had won over themselves a victory greater ' 


than any they had gained on the field of bat- 
tle; they had accepted absolutely the verdict 
which had gone against them in the conflict of 
arms, as was shown by the promptness with 
which they had rallied around the old fiag and 
gone to the front in the recent war. 

The election of the General Conference offi- 
cers caused little excitement. The old Editors 
and Secretaries were all sent back to their 
posts, for the most part by a practically unan- 
imous vote. 





Tue Abbot Pachomius, of the Monastery 
of St. John, at Jericho, has put a little steam- 
boat on the Jordan River, which makes regu- 
lar trips from Jericho to the south end of the 
Dead Sea; so that the shrill whistle of the steam- 
boat is heard where John baptized and where 
the Israelites crossed the Jordan. 


-.The latest report of the Kaiserwerth 
deaconesses houses shows that there are in all 
80 houses connected with the organization, 
13,309 deaconesses, occupying 4,745 fieids of 
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labor, with an income of $2,744,225. Since the 
death of Fliedner, in 1864, there has been an 
increase of about seven per cent. in the dea- 
conesses each year. 


...-An illustration of the advance in church 
fellowship in Scotland is found in the repeated 
expressions of sympathy. made in the Free 
Church community to the loss sustained by 
the Established Church in the deaths of Dr. 
Caird and Dr. John Macleod. A correspond- 
ent of the British Weekly states that not long 
ago such events would have been passed in 
silence, but in the Free Church Commission, 
recently held, and in the Free Church Presby- 
tery of Glasgow, special reference was made 
and brotherly sympathy expressed. 


.»- The Commander-in-Chief of the British 
Army, Lord Wolseley, has issued an important 
memorandum, calling the attention of officers 
to their duty in endeavoring to restrain intem- 
perance and immorality among the troops. 
He says that probably nothing has done more 
to debar young men of respectable tamilies 
from entering the army than a belief that it 
tends to a loss of character and self-respect. 
He also desires that in making recommenda- 
tions for selection for promotion regard 
should be had to the example set to the sol- 
diers, and that no man, however efficient in 
some respects, should be considered fit to ex- 
ercise authority over his comrades, if he is no- 
torious for vicious and intemperate habits. 


..The death of Dr. Thomas G. Apple, pro- 
fessor of Church History in the theological 
seminary at Lancaster, Penn., is a serious loss 
to the Reformed (German) Church. Dr. Apple 
has. been in poor health for some time, but 
there was hope that he would rally. He has 
been for many years identified with the best 
interests of the Church. He has contributed 
very largely to the success of the theological 
seminary, and has been a prominent and useful 
writer on philosophical, theological and prac- 
tical questions. He has also been a wise coun- 
selor in the affairs of the Church, and-has won 
a warm place in the hearts of the people. 


.-The opium question in China will not 
down. The last report of the opium commis- 
sioners it was thought had settled the ques- 
tion; but a recent examination of the testimony 
by the Rev. Arnold Foster, of Hankau, in 
China, and published in Zhe “Contemporary Re- 
view, shows tbat the commission’s report is 
contrary to the evidence placed before it by its 
own witnesses, and he challenges the commis- 
sioners to deal with his charges. Mr. Foster’s 
investigation was aroused by the statements 
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that there is no evidence from China of any 
popular desire that the import of Indian opium 
should be stopped, and that the medical opin- 
ions received by the commissioners indicatethat 
opium smoking in moderation is not harmful, 
and that moderation is the rule. To both of 
these statements Mr. Foster takes the sharpest 
exception. 


----Recently there was an interesting cere- 
mony in Kronstadt, in Transylvania, when a 
statue was unveiled to the Protestant Reformer 
of the German Saxons in that country, Jo- 
hannes Gross, called Honterus. Under the in- 
fluence of Luther and Melanchthon he returned 
in 1533, after a course of study in Wittenberg, 
to preach the new gospel, and in twelve years 
succeeded in reforming the whole of Transyl- 
vania, which has remained Protestant to this 
day. One of the most interesting features of 
this occasion was a procession of Saxon women 
and girls wearing the picturesque dresses of the 
fifteenth century. By making the religious 
part of the celebration the chief feature the 
community succeeded in not arousing the po- 
litical hostility which the Magyars feel toward 
everything German. 


...eThe receipts of the American Board 
through the month of August were $109,365, a 
falling off of a little over $11,000 from those 
during August of 1897. The total receipts for 
the year were $687,208, of which $237,527 came 
from churches and. individuals and $180,656 
from the Woman’s Boards; for special objects, 
$26,596; from legacies, $187,729; from interest, 
$11,291; from Sunday-schools and Y. P. S.C. 
E., $13,305. There was also received for the 
debt, $25,901. The general statement shows 
that the year commenced with a debt of $45,130 
and the disbursements for the twelve months 
were $682,369. The receipts being, as stated 
above, $687,208, there remains a debt of 
$40,291. Of the different receipts, those from 
churches and individuals show a falling off of 
a little over $1,000; the Woman’s Boards ad- 
vanced $12,716; the Sunday-schools, etc., 
$3,341; the legacy receipts increased by $68,- 
742; the funds for special objects fell off by 
$27,290. 

...eOne of, the most widely known evangel- 
ical workers in Italy, Signor Capellini, founder 
and pastor of the English Military Church of 
Italy, has just died. He belonged to a well-to- 
do family and was trained for a priest, but 
preferred to enter the army. While with his 
regiment he became converted, through a copy 
of the New Testament that he secured acci- 
dentally, and resolved to give himself to evan- 
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gelical work among the soldiers. Soon after 
the Italian troops entered Rome he commenced 
the work. Everything was against him—the 
priests, military authorities, the landlords. At 
last the matter came to the attention of Prince 
Humbert, commanding the military division of 
Rome. His reply to the complaints was: 
‘* Watch, if you fear that under the cloak of 
religion.some political plot is carried on, but 
do not forbid soldiers to fulfil the duties of 
their conscience.’’ ‘Thus indorsed the work 
went on and has been quite successful, receiv- 
ing assistance from foreign organizations of 
many kinds; and the Church has been success- 
ful. The work will undoubtedly be carried on 
by some one from among the deacons of the 
Church. 


....The more there is learned of the Duk- 
hobortsi the more distressing does their situa- 
tion appear. Forthe crime of refusing mili- 
tary service they have been reduced systemat- 
ically to abject distress, transported from 
place to place, scattered among the wild vil- 
lages of the Caucasus, and apparently the 
Government is bent upon starving them all to 
death, forbidding them even to gain the barest 
support. Count Tolstof has written to The 
Daily Chronicle of London giving a most vivid 
description of the situation. He is in com- 
munication with them, and would be glad to 
help them if possible. He has attempted to. 
address himself to the Russian public but does 
not know whether it will be with any success. 
In the meantime he -offers to act as intermedi- 
ary.to give any relief to them. Efforts are 
being made to secure help for them to immi- 
grate into the United States, Canada or the 
Argentina, and Prince Kropotkin is taking 
hold of the matter and wishes to give any as- 
sistance in his power. The number of those 
who wish to come is about 1,200. They al- 
ready have $30,000; but that is insufficient. 
Two things. are needed, immediate help and 
the finding out through correspondence and 
friends of some place where they can go and 
settle as a body. Dr. Nathan Haskell Dole, of 
Boston, has joined with these appeals and will 
gladly receive any suggestions or assistance 
that may be offered. 


..--One of the interesting features of the 
care for the Armenian orphans is the interest 
thatis being takenin it by other countries. 
Two German committees have already sent 
out 17 workers and are providing for nearly 
1,300 orphans; the English are consolidating 
forces and pushing the work, especially that of 
general relief, and other organizations, inclu- 
ding some from Switzerland, are interesting 
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themselves in the work. - The missionaries 
have recently taken in’ 100 more orphans in 
Diarbekir, where there are 5,400 widows and 
orphans, 400 of the latter having neither 
father nor mother. In Urfa, where there are 
12,000 widows and orphans, a fifth orphanage 
has been opened, The situation is similar in 
other sections of the Empire, and as a matter 
of fact the opportunities for rescuing destitute 
orphans are almost unlimited, while upon the 
success in this effort depends toa very con- 
siderable degree any future development of 
the Armenian people. If these who are now 
growing up can be brought under evangelical 
influences then those who are watching them 
affirm that it may well be that they shall prove 
the strongest influence in the regeneration of 
the whole land. There are some indications 
that the German Emperor is considering the 
relation of this movement to the development 
of German influence in Asiatic Turkey. 


....[n 1861 the Friends of England-com- 
menced gathering the statistics of their Year- 
ly Meetings,and the first returns showed 13,844 
members and 3,190 habitual attenders. Since 
then the growth has been steady until this last 
year there was an increase of 3,010 members 
and 4,290 attenders on the first report. The 
growth of birthrate has steadily diminished, 
-beginning with 269 per annum. During the 
past six years it was only 154, due partly to the 
fact that some refused to register their chil- 
dren as members because of their objection to 
birthright membership. At the same time the 
proportion of deaths is larger, so that the 
births do not by any means make up for the 
deaths. The admission of adults by convince- 
ment has been by far the most important ele- 
ment of growth of late years. In the period 
of 1862-66 these numbered 73 annually, while 
admission of minors averaged 362. In the 
period of 1893-’97 the annual convincements 
were 275,and those brought in by all the other 
entrances amounted to 243 only. Commenting 
upon these facts, a writer in the Friends’ Intel 
ligencer speaks of the year 1862 as a parting of 
the ways; that up till that time the community 
had prided itself on its selectness; had said’ 
that it was not a proselytizing society; that 
members were rather to be weighed than 
counted; that they had learned to expect to 
be few in numbers and had scarcely realized 
that continual diminutions could only resultin 
the death of the organization, and that it was 
not merely necessary to hold the truth, but also 
needful to spread it. Since it has become a 
missionary organization and has worked for 
results, results have followed. 
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....In the recent annual convention of the. 
German Evangelical ‘‘Africa Verein’’ an inter- 
national association not purely missionary in. 
character but aiming at the establishment of 
evangelical civilization on the Dark Continent, 
the chief speaker was inspector Merensky, in 
certain lines easily the leading mission author-. 
ity in Germany. In comparing the progress 
and methods of the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant missions he made a number of sig- 
nificant statements. The inner divisions 
among Protestants do not exhibit themselves 
in mission work. Here the representatives of 
the various sections of the Church stand shoul-. 
derto shoulder, allcoming with the New Tes- 
tament. Those who find fault with Protes- 
tant mission methods do so because they do 
not know them. In spite of the solid unity of 
the Catholic Church, their progress in missions 
does not compare with that of the Protestants. 
Of the 8,000,000 negro descendants of the 
former slaves in North America, 7,000,000 
are Protestants and only 200,000 Catholics. In 
the Cape Colony the Evangelical missions re- 
port 530,000 adherents, and the Catholics only 
3,000. Protestant missions aim at making 
Christian believers out of heathen people, 
training for secular work and_ industries 
being the task of the State. Protestant mis- 
sions look first and above all things to the needs 
of the soul. Protestant missionaries have 
translated the Bible or portions of it into about 
seventy African languages and dialects, and 
have thus made these literary tongues. Some 
750,000 Africans are in Protestant churches,and 
140,000 children in Protestant schools. There 
are good reasons to believe that Christianity 
will continue to spreadin Africa at a much 
more rapid rate than ever. before. 


....It is pleasant to learn, through the Rev. 
W. H. Gulick, of the entire harmony between 
the American teachers in the International 
Institution for Girls, of Santander, Spain 
(removed during the war to Biarritz, France) 
and the familiés of the young ladies. Not an 
unpleasant word has been spoken or written 
by the many Spaniards counted as their 
friends. Mr. Gulick speaks alsoin the highest 
praise of the attitude of the Spanish evangelical 
press. Many ot its ablest and most influential 
editors have honestly felt that the war was a 
great wrong to Spain and that their own evan- 
gelical faith has been discredited and dishon- 
ored inthe eyes of Spain by it. Yet there has 
been a marked self-restraint and a uniformly 
curteous and Christian type of reference to 
this country. General evangelistic work has 
been carried on notwithstanding the war in 
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many places, especially by colporters of the 
American and British and Foreign Bible Socie- 
ties. These have met with some very bitter 
and difficult experiences, yet on the whole have 
accomplished much good. The Christian En- 
deavor Society, too, has developed a new 
strength and proved its ability todo a good 
Christian work. This year there are II young 
people’s societies, 13 junior and 2 mothers’ 
societies, with about 600 members in all. The 
general situation throughout Spain is reported 
as extremelyserious. The disorderly elements 
seem to be more powerful than ever, and nota 
few of those who are entirely loyal to their 
own country, yet realize the degradation of 
many of the people and would have welcomed 
even the coming of an American fleet if it could 
have resulted in an upheaval that would allow 
the better elements to come to the surface. 


..+eThe question of missionary work in 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines remains 
as yet unsettled, the different societies inter- 
ested having taken no positive action. The 
United Brethren have announced that they 
expect to look at the field and probably enter 
it; but their definite course is undecided. The 
Southern Baptist Convention and the Ameri- 
can Church Missionary Society propose to re- 
establish the work commenced before the war. 
At an informal conference held in this city last 
week between the representatives of a number 
of the missionary societies, especially the 
Home Mission Boards, and several Cuban 
gentlemen, three of them professors in the Uni- 
versity of Havana, the question of education 
for Cuba was brought up. It appeared from 
-their statement that the whole system of edu- 
cation is at a very low ebb, and that it will 
be no easy matter for the Government to 
establish even the recognized-secular school 
system. With regard to the entrance of 
distinctively Protestant schools and, in gen- 
_ eral, of Protestant work, the statement was 
made by these gentlemen that in the higher 
classes they would be welcomed most cordially. 
The most ignorant, and it must be remembered 
that seventy-three per cent. are illiterate, would 
probably oppose the Protestant movements, 
under the powerful influence of the priesthood. 
The middle class, including still a section of 
this illiterate element, would probably be in- 
different at first, but as they see the advantages 
resulting would give a cordial reception to any 
such enterprises. It has become evident that 
definite action can scarcely be taken until the 
political situation is somewhat cleared. In re- 
sponse to a number of inquiries the United 
States officials have deprecated the going to 
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Porto Rico of Americans until the government 
there is well organized... With regard to Cuba 
the situation would probably require still more 
delay. 


...-The ritualist controversy in England 
continues with perhaps increasing bitterness. 
One of the later phases is the charge made by 
some that there is a secret society in the High 
Church party devoted to the extension of 
Roman Catholic ideas.and to the re-establish- 
ment of the Papacy. It-is definitely stated by 
so eminent a man as the Bishop of Liverpool 
that fifty clergymen in the Church of England 
are Jesuits, ordained by the Roman Catholic 
Church and employed in the guise of Anglican 
clergymen to disseminate Roman Catholic 
opinions and establish Roman Catholic power. 
The matter assumed such seriousness that 
Cardinal Vaughan has come out with an offi- 
cial statement not merely denying the fact, but 
affirming that it is absolutely impossible, under 
the constitution and organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church, while Canon MacColl has 
most indignantly disclamed the existence of any 
such party inthe Church of England. There 
has also been not a little of complaint on the 
part of the High Church leaders, especially 
Lord Halifax, that the Nonconformists are. 
meddling in what is really none of their busi- 
ness, in that they have written public let- 
ters in regard to the interference of the 
Government in these matters of ritualistic con- 
troversy. He affirms that it is no more of 
their business what the Church of England 
does than it is anything of his business how 
any individual Baptist, Methodist or Independ- 
ent organization chooses to manage its own 
affairs. The reply made is that this would be 
true if the Church were disestablished; but 
that so long as the establishment continues, 
and the Church of England to a considerable 
degree claims legally to represent Nonconform- 
ists, Nonconformists certainly have a right to 
the expression of their opinion in regard to an 
establishment which they, whether they like it 
or not, are compelled in a degree to support. 
They also note that under the guidance of this 
High Church party the text-books furnished 
to the schools where their influence is strong, 
are absolutely misleading in matters of histo- 
ry, indicating especially that it would be prac- 
tically impossible for any scholar to receive 
from them any clear conception of the Refor- 
mation, or suppose that it was anything more 
than a repudiation of the Papal authority, that 
it involved any doctrinal differences from the 
Roman Catholic Church or any moral criticism 
of its course, 








MISSIONS. 
A JAPANESE LEADER. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist MISSIONARY UNION, 


No more striking figure was to be found in 
the last Diet of Japan than that of Mr. Katao- 
ka, the President of the Lower House. Since 
the Diet was first organized it has frequent- 
ly been dissolved, and the people have been 
asked toelect new members; but Mr. Kataoka 
has never failed of re-election. He is a Chris- 
tian man, of strong character and practical 
faith. After the recent dissolution of the Diet 
he invited a number of friendsto his house, 
and in the course of a religious service said, in 
substance, that when he was asked tostand asa 
candidate for the Presidency of the House, he 
shrank from it and felt that he could not; but 
as he thought of it, he felt that, perhaps, in 
that place he mightdo something that would 
further the interests of Christ’s Kingdom, and 
accordingly permitted his name to be used and 
was elected. He had, however, never opened 
the House without first offering a silent prayer 
for God’s help in the duties which were before 
him. 

Such a confession from one who held a posi- 
tion corresponding to that of Speaker Reed in 
our Congress is worthy of note when it is 
questioned as to whether there are any true 
Christians in Japan,as I have recently been 
questioned by travelers who were visiting the 
country. While the Government does not rec- 
ognize Christianity or any religion, so far as 
to have any religious service in connection 
with the opening of Government business in 
the Diet,-yet that the highest officer should 
thus look to God for help is a bright promise for 
the future. 

Mr. Kataoka was also one of the chief speak- 
ers at the summer session of the Students’ 
Christian Association, where he spoke most 
earnestly upon the subject of ‘‘ Christianity 
the Great Necessity for Japan.” While Japan 
is making the great change at the present time 
from Clan Cabinets to Party Cabinets, let it be 
remembered that in the new organization there 
are many such men as Mr. Kataoka who are 
to have prominent parts. While we would in 
no wise detract from the honor due to the 
statesmen who are passing out of office, yet it 
must be admitted that however great their polit- 
ical wisdom and acumen may have been, yet the 
new men who are coming into power are bring- 
ing with them cleaner lives and higher moral 
standards than have marked the lives of some 
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of those who have done much for the country 
during the past few years. 
Yoxouama, 





Most of the missionary pioneers have passed 
away. Two, however, are stillliving. Elias 
Riggs, D.D., of the American Board, who 
went to Turkey in 1832, is still in active serv- 
ice in Constantinople. John B. Adger, D.D., 
who went out under the same Board to Smyrna 
in 1833, is now living in Charleston, S.C. In 
the same year John C. Lowrie, D.D., of the 
Presbyterian Board, still living, went to India. 
THE INDEPENDENT would be glad to learn of 
others of other Boards who are still surviving. 


....In these days of heroes and heroines 
near at home, it is well to remember those 
abroad. Among such, according tothe Morth 
China Daily News, is Mrs. B. C. Patterson, 
M.D.. of the Southern Presbyterian Mission at 
Hsu-Chien, North Kiang-Su. Altho eighty 
miles from any other foreign lady, and with 
her infant exposed daily to the famine fever, 
while her husband was away helping the 
starving, she has during nine months haé@ 8,000 
patients under treatment, and expected to re- 


‘main at her post during the heated term, min- 


istering to the sick and suffering. 


..+eThe Paris Evangelical Society is feeling 
the strain of the financial situation. The esti- 
mates for the present year amount to 421,000 
francs. The receipts since the first of April 
leave a deficit of 92,950 francs. The Madagas- 
car situation is particularly trying.. The 
entire amount so far expended during the year 


has been 228,700 francs, while the receipts have 
been so far only 29,000 francs. On the twenti- 
eth of August there was a deficit of 166,564 


francs. The organ of the society asks whether’ 


the French churches mean that they shall 
refuse tocarry on the work that they have com- 
menced and which shows so many signs of 
progress. 


....It is the time when missionaries are re- 


turning to their fields, after a furlough of rest — 


and refreshment in this country. Several par- 
ties have left this city and others have gone 
from other places. Among them have been 
Dr. Benjamin Labaree,-who goes back to Per- 
sia to give the help of his counsel and experi- 


ence to his old mission at Urumia, which is 
passing through great difficulties, owing to the 
disturbed condition of the country, the number 
of refugees, and now the Russian effort to con- 
vert the Nestorians en-.masse. Dr. W. C. 
Dewey has gone back to Mardin, Dr. J. J. Lu- 
cas to North India, Dr. Henry Stout to Japan. 
Dr. Labaree goes alone, except for the accom- 
paniment part of the way of an associate and 
his wife for Hamadan; the others go back 
with their wives, and often with new re-en- 
forcements, not as many, however, as are 
needed, 






rel; 


FINANCIAL. 


SOME MODERN MONETARY 
TENDENCIES, 

THE money scare has come and gone in 
Wall Street, leaving behind some impressive 
lessons of the greatness of this country, ard 
of the possibilities of expansion, provided we 
are able to bring ourselves to obey the laws 
of financial health. For back of all the ele- 
ments of strength derived from agricultural 
prosperity and a unique relation to foreign 
commerce we have the great factor of having 
re-established confidence of capital by the 
success achieved two years ago in defense of 
the monetary standard of the civilized world. 
The abandonment of that standard would 
have produced such financial convulsions 
that the disasters spread would have gone 
far to offset the important results flowing 
from the large crops which Providence 
blessed us with, and which we were able to 
dispose of at remarkably remunerative prices, 

The recent anxiety over the state of the 
money market had a full justification. The 
supply of loanable funds was being depleted 
by the absorption of money by the Federal 
Treasury in payment of the war loans, with 
means at hand highly deficient for releasing 
cash which the Government had no immedi- 
ate use for, at a time when high prices for 
speculatively held securities put a severe 
pressure upon the banks and other lenders 
of money. Many of these Stock Exchange 
prices had gone toa point which conserva- 
tive men regarded as exceeding the true 
measure of present or prospective value of 
the properties whose shares were being dealt 
in. That the situation was relieved with a 
minimum loss to both the speculative and 
mercantile community was due not only to 
the inherent strength of the business condi- 
tions in the United States, but to skilful 
management—the element of personal equa- 
tion. 

We had, in the first place, as Secretary of 
the Treasury, a man who not only held sound 
financial convictions, but who had had practi- 
cal experience in the best methods of solving 
an unpleasant monetary problem. The cordial 
relations between the head of the Govern- 


ment’s financial department and the men 
who are at the helm of the financial institu- 
tions of the metropolis, went far in arranging 
the details by which the machinery of the 
Treasury was worked so as to produce the 
least possible harm to the business commu- 
nity. The very existence of such a personal 
conjunction helped, by maintaining the 
element of confidence, to facilitate the work 
that had to be done in minimizing the dan- 
gers of the monetary situation. If we persist 
in keeping the Treasury Department in the 
banking business, it is wise to have a good, 
practical banker at the head of it. When 
we reform our currency and banking system 
so that experienced bankers have the respon- 
sibility and reward of a judicious regulation 
of the money market, the essential require- 
ments for a man who is to fill that position 
will be those which attach to the scientific 
tax collector, accountant and auditor. 

The New York banks had much to do in 
the program for easing the monetary ten- 
sion, in the calling of loans in a manner that 
would not produce alarm or distress, nor 
cause embarrassment in mercantile circles. 
The work was well performed, with the re- 
sult that the resources of the banks are 
again strengthening at a little faster ratio 
than the requirements of reserve. In fact, 
we have curtailed obligations and increased 
our supply of cash. The general situation, 
of course, was needed to permit this process 
to be as successful as it has been. The fa- 
vorable international balance of trade 
counted asa very important factor. Thecoun- 
try seems to be in a most gratifying position 
in this regard. We are continuing to export 
more merchandise than we import, ‘altho our 
agricultural products are not going out of 
our ports as heavily as they were a year ago, 
To make up for the deficiency in the last re- 
gard we have had a movement of manufac- 
tured goods which, in July (the latest month 
for which we have full returns), has broken 
the record as to previous total shipments 
and as to the proportion which they bore to 
total exports. This growing movement of 
our experts of manufactures is similar tq 
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the characteristics of current traffic on the 
railways in the Northwest, where most of 
the roads are showing larger earnings than a 
year ago, because west-bound tonnage more 
than makes up for a temporary decline in 
traffic in agricultural goods. The farmers of 
the West are employing the results of twu 
years of prosperity in replenishing their sup- 
ply of business implements or securing new 
for worn-out ones and in adding a little to 
the comforts or luxuries of life. 

This condition of sound prosperity in the 
great West, by the by, has had much to do 
with the success with which the reefs of tight 
money were recently avoided in New York. 
The better times west of the Alleghanies of 
course increased the people’s deposits in 
bank, and the Western banks have had more 
of a surplus to lend for the moving of the 
crops than they have had in years. Hence 
the season’s call upon the East for monetary 
assistance has been reduced to a minimum. 
We may go further in our observations. 
The West has accumulated so substantial a 
surplus that it became a liberal lender at 
New York the moment signs of money strin- 
gency were developed. This financial center 
was in a position to call for relief not only on 
Europe but upon the interior. If the devel- 
opment of the West continues at the same 
rate as has been noted in the last ten years, 
the equalization of monetary and credit sup- 
plies through the United States will be quickly 
brought about. The burden upon New York 
of financing the enterprises of distant sec- 
tions will be lessened. The tendency of the 
world’s money markets will be toward more 
stability and uniformity of rate. Rates for 
money will become less subject to temporary 
disturbances and will respond more naturally 
to the demand of legitimate business. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


..--Messrs. Rudolph Kleybolte & Com- 
pany offer tor sale, at prices to yield most ex- 
cellent returns, a list of high-class municipal 
bonds. Their advertisement on our financial 
pages gives a few of their offerings. Munic- 
ipal bonds are unequaled forsecure interest- 
bearinginvestments. A special circular will 
be forwarded on application to their offices, 
1 Nassau Street, New York City, 


...-It is said that the Treasury Depa rt- 
ment contemplates shipping, in the near 
future, 10,000,000 ounces of silver bullion 
from Philadelphiato San Francisco for coin- 
age. This would amount to 300 tons, or 
fifteen car-loads. The intention is to ship it 
on a special fast train guarded by United 
States soldiers. 


....It is reported that Joseph Leiter has 
closed up his famous wheat deal, that every 
creditor has been paid, that all the obliga- 
tions to banks have been canceled, and that 
14,000,000 bushels of wheat have been liqui- 
dated since the announcement of the assign- 
ment three months ago. 


.... The Torrens Land Registration Act in 
Massachusetts will go into operation on the 
first of October. The act contains improve- 
ments upon and omits objectionable features 
of those passed by other States, and its 
friends feel confident that it will work satis- 
factorily to owners of real estate. It will 


save very great expense in the transfer of 
real property besides making transfers more 
expeditious. 


...- The London Zzmes, of Atgust 26th, 
had a long and exhaustive editorial on the 
subject of the evidence taken by the Indian 
Currency Committee. Itstates that, ‘‘ there 
is substantial agreement that the Indian 
Government cannot retrace the step it took 


five years ago. Men who opposed the clo- 
sing of the Indian mints now agree with men 
who approved it in thinking that the mints 
cannot be reopened. There are some wit- 


nesses of acontrary opinion; but they are few . 


in number, and do not always hold their 
opinion without misgivings or qualifications, 
which involve a great deal.” It adds that 
there is a pretty general agreement that the 
task of placing the Indian currency on a gold 
basis is by no means insuperable. 


DIVIDENDS. 


Dividends announced are: 


Manhattan Ry. Co., 195 Broadway, quarterly 
1%, October 1st. 

American Bell Telephone Co., $3 per share, 
October 15th. whet 

Coupons of Southern Pacific Co., due October 
Ist, are announced in anocher column. 

Coupons of Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé 
By. Co., due October rst, are payable at 59 Cedar 

treet. 

Chicago, Rock Is. and Pac. Ry., quarterly, $1.25 
per share. 

Nat. Shoe and Leather Bank, quarterly, 1%. 

vestinghones Elec, and Mig. Ga, quarterly, 
1% 
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INSURANCE. 


A SLIP BACK IN LEGISLATION. 


Ir there is any State where the subject of 
insurance is generally understood and where 
it may reasonably be expected that the law 
will not attempt to coerce insurance compa- 
nies for the supposed protection of individu- 
als, Massachusetts is that State. The recent 
law to protect overinsurance is therefore the 
more surprising. It consists of only two 


sections, the second merely fixing October Ist 
as the date of taking effect. 
tion is thus : 


The other sec- 


‘*When buildings insured against loss by 
fire, and situated within this commonwealth, 
are totally destroyed by fire, the company shall 
not be liable beyond the actual value of the 
insured property at the time of the loss or 
damage; and if it shall appear that the insured 
has paid premiums on a sum in excess of said 
actual ‘value the assured shall be reimbursed 
the proportionate excess of premiums paid on 
the difference between the amount named in 
the policy and the ascertained value, with inter- 
est at six per cent. per annum from the date of 
issue; and said excess of premiums and inter- 
est thereon shall be allowed the insured from 
the time any company or companies carrying 
said insurance at the time of the loss have con- 
tinuously carried the insurance on the de- 
stroyed building or buildings, whether under 
policies existing at the time of the loss or un- 
der previous policies in the same company or 
companies.” 

A ‘valued policy ’’ law declares that when 
a building has been totally destroyed by fire 
the insurance upon it shall be deemed its 
measure of value, and no evidence that it was 
actually worth less shall be received in court; 
if the building is wholly gone, an insurance 
policy on it becomes a claim for its face. A 
man who succeeds in getting excessive insur- 
ance can therefore sell to the companies at a 
profit, if he manages to avoid leaving evidence 
to justify a charge of arson. The assumption 
underlying such a law is that a contract of 
insurance is a wager. The individual bets 
say one dollar against a thousand that his 
building will burn, the company giving 
heavy odds; the actual value of the property 
is not material; gentlemen pay their debts 


of honor without squirming, and if an insur- — 
ance company, not being in the category of 
gentlemen and honorable, chooses to squirm 
it should still be made to pay. This is evi- 
dently the view taken by Mr. Webb McNall, 
of Kansas. The Topeka Journal quotes him 
as saying that the Connecticut Fire paid only 
$2,050 on a certain dwelling which was in- 
sured for $2,500; ‘‘I ordered them [he says] 
to pay the balance of the policy, $450, and 
this order has not been complied with; this 
may be why the company would not submit 
to an examination.”’ 

It was not the examination, but the pay- 
ment of ‘‘pass-on money’”’ to rovers under 
pretense of examination, to which the Com- 
pany objected; but let that go. The new 
Massachusetts law correctly and tersely puts 
the correct view of insurance—that it is in- 
demnity, not wager—when it provides that 
actual value of buildings totally destroyed 
shall be the limit of demand. This is well, 
but if the insurance exceeded actual value 
the premiums on such excess shall be re- 
turned, with six per cent. interest from date of 
issue, and this is not so well. There has 
been a discussion from time to time as to 
whose business it is to prevent overinsurance, 
and sometimes much indignation has been 
expressed over the assumed willingness of 


the companies to write forany amount desired, 
cheerfully taking the premiums but pinning 
the policy-holder down to value as soon asa 
loss occurs, Of course actual value ought 
to be the basis, but it is certainly easier for 
the property-owner to know this in his one 
case than for the company. If. he.is the one 
who can and therefore should know, it 
tempts him to negligence—and, in so far, 
does not tend to discourage overinsurance— 
to make the excess premium recoverable in 
case of total loss. And to fine the compa- 
nies the entire interest earnings—especially 
as the term of this interest may go back an 
indefinite number of years—will punish them 
not only for the original mistake as to value, 
if one was made, but for not keeping watch 
of the conditions which may have produced 
depreciation. If the companies determine 
the original character of the risk, insurance- 
wise, and keep track of all changes in that 
character, they will have quite enough work 
in the inspection line. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE MUSTARD- 
SEED. 


ACCORDING to the article, in the Quin- 


quennial number of the Spectator, by Presi- 
dent John F. Dryden of the Prudential In- 
surance Company of America, the summaries 
of Industrial insurance are thus, down to the 
end of 1896: 


Number of Insurance 
Policy-holders. _in force. 
71,572 $7,420,478 


222,312 ont 2,472 
1484,869 


71375,088 
18,379,000 882,192,000 


Australasia 
United States 
Great Britain 





Totals 26,047.572 $1.800,979,819 
The number of policies in this country is 
less than half that in Great Britain, altho 
the total amount at risk is a little larger 
here; this means a much higher average pol- 
‘icy amount, which is $120.18 in this country 
and $48 in Great Britain. Still, this shows 
the prodigious importance of these small 
things, as we have often pointed out: The 
development in the United States is thus 
summarized: 


No. of 
Companies. 
I 


No. of 
Policy-holders. 


Amount 
in force. 


4,302,427 

if 7,375,058 484,679 
The policy-holders are scattered through 38 
States. New York has the largest number, 
followed by Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
the precedence of the latter over Massachu- 
setts proceeding from its having the great 
Prudential Company and the busy city of 
Newark. In number of Industrial policy- 
holders for each 100 of inhabitants, New 
Jersey leads with 55.8; New York has 32; 
Pennsylvania has 23.2, and Massachusetts 
has 19.8. The total number of Industrial 
policy-holders just about equals the total of 
savings-bank depositors plus that of policy- 
holders in ‘‘ordinary” companies, altho, of 
course, many persons are counted twice in 
this comparison. 

To the foregoing might be added some 
reminiscences by Second Vice-President 
George H. Gaston, of the Metropolitan Life, 
who says that a quarter of a century agoa 
‘superintendent ’’ in an Industrial company 
had not come into being; now the three 
leading companies have 400, not one of them 
under bond, and the loss by betrayal of their 
trust is too insignificant to be mentioned. 
Associated with them are 2,600 assistants 
and some 15,000 agents. Many years ago, 
Mr. Gaston remembers, he heard a remark 
made to a then director of one of the suc- 
cessful companies that the time was not far 
distant when 5,a00 Industrial policies would 
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have been issued. This so amazed the di- 
rector that he predicted that none of the 
persons present would live to seesuch a total, 
and said he would give a dinner to the entire 
office and agency force if such a wonder came 
about in his lifetime. It did come about, 
nevertheless, and not long after; the dinner 
was given, and about thirty-five persons at- 
tended. Since that dinner, the three com- 
panies have issued over 28,000,000 policies! 
And the limit of growth is not reached yet. 





INSURANCE IN OUR NEW POS- 
SESSIONS. 


A CHICAGO journal has compiled some 
information concerning insurance in what 
are at present regarded as: new Ameri- 
can possessions. Six months ago, the 
Magdeburg, North German and Prussian 
National, from the Continent of Europe, 
were operating in Cuba, with headquarters 
in Havana; there were also, from Great 
Britain, the London Assurance, Imperial, 
Lancashire, Royal, Liverpool and London 


and Globe. North British and Mercantile, 
Commercial Union, Northern Assurance, 
Scottish Union and National. At Havana 
is the office of El Iris, the one Cuban com- 
pany. It had $30,000,000 in forcé, and its 
losses from the start are but $1,500.000; yet 
as its total resources are given as only $125,- 
ooo this singular smallness of accumulation 
and loss suggests a minimum loss from ‘‘ex- 
posure,’’ a low average in risks written, and 
perhaps that Cuba ought to be a good field. 
For Porto Rico and the Philippines no par- 
ticulars are given, but it is certain that the 
great British and Continental companies, . 
which go everywhere, have done the under- 
writing for those countries. 

In the life field, the American globe-gir- 
dlers are, of course, the three great companies 
of this city. The Mutual has not entered 
ether of the three countries; the Equitable 
has been in Cuba and Porto Rico, but not in 
the Philippines; the New York Life has 
worked in all three. The bad government 
which is peculiarly Spanish has been harass- 
ing and a-hindrance; the tropical climate 
has made, as it always must make, a some- 
what higher mortality rate; and the unsani- 
tary conditions have aggravated the effects 
of both. But all these countries, if not 
American in the full sense, are certain to be 
Americanized; so is Japan, and so—measur- 
ably—is China. That the East is to be 
opened is manifest destiny. Therefore a 
new field will be developed in them for 
American enterprise, and insurance will go 
with the rest; this is a part of that of which 
we are paying the price in this year 1898. - 
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PEBBLES. 


THE Chicago Z7imes-Herald eloquently de- 
nounces them as bananarchists. 


....4fe; “I anticipate every wish of yours.” 
She: “ Well, I wish you wouldn’t. Now antici- 
pate that.” —Zxchange. 


ose tee: “‘ You say the defendant turned and 
whistled to the dog. What followed?” Jntelli- 
Son Witness: “The dog.” —Cleveland Plain 
ealer, 


.-.-‘*George,’”’ she said in a nervous whisper, 
‘‘you must give me time—you must give me 
time.’”’? ‘‘How long?’ he hoarsely asked; ‘‘a 
day, a week, a month, a year?” ‘‘No—no, 
George,”’ and she quickly scanned the sky; “ only 
until the moon gets behind a cloud.’’—Roxbury 

azette. 


....Had Barbara Frietchie spoken to a Spanish 
soldier instead of a Contederate in the famous 
speech that has been immortalized in school dec- 
lamations the lines would have been: 


“‘ Shoot, if you must, at this gray head, 
But shoot as you usually do,’’ she said. 


—Inaianapolis Journal. 


... The Teacher: “‘ And now, children, can you 
tell me who it is that puts wicked thoughts in 
your heads?’”’ Voice: ‘*‘ Please, ma’am, Bulger 
knows.”’ Zhe Teacher: ‘*And why should Bul- 
ger know any better than the rest of you?” 
Voice: “*’Cause his ma is a clarivoyint.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


..+.“* Just think what a wonderful career the 
Empress Josephine had ! Born on a little island far 
away from civilization, she became the mother of 
kings.” ‘‘ Yes; it was quite remarkable; but I 
know a case that is still more wonderful. A man 
who once'clerked in a Chicago store has become 
the father-in-law of a Viceroy and the father of a 
Napoleon.” —Chicago News. 


...“‘Lieutenant, how goes your. campaign 
against the fair Miss Bullion’s heart?’ ‘It’s 
over. She has surrendered. I went there last 
evening, intending to make a demonstration. 
Finding less resistance than I expected, I moved 
forward, and—and I soon had her surrounded. 
Owing to the superiority of my arms she capitu- 
lated at once.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


...-A doctor received a professional visit from 
an old Scotchman to whom he gave instructions 
regulating his diet, etc., particularly advising him 
to drink no spirits for some time. On the patient 
rising to leave, without having referred to the 
usual fee, the doctor spoke: ‘‘[ am in the way of 
charging for my advice, and will trouble you for 
half a crown.’”’ ‘‘Oh, maybe,’ said the canny 
Scot; ‘‘ but I’m nae gaun to tak’ your advice.”’"— 
Exchange. 


....A Chinese editor returned a contribution 
on the ground thatif he printed it the Emperor 
of China would insist on everything in the paper 
being maintained at the same high standard. 
That is a more soothing reply to the contributor 


than ‘“‘declined with thanks.” Why not put the 
case thus: ‘“‘ Sir, your article (or story) is so mag- 
nificent that if it were toappear in our pages our 
readers would clamor against the rest of the con- 
tents. We are compelled to employ other writers 
who, if ~ were a competitor, would have to re- 
tire to the workhouse. Inthe cause of charity, 
therefore, we beg to express the hope that you 
will give up literature and ‘apply your genius to 
poet cp pumice of marking-ink.’’—London 
etch, 


PEBBLES—PUZZLES 


PUZZLES. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE, 


For the best set of answers to this week’s puz- 
zles. we will send ‘‘ The Farrier’s Dog and his Fel- 
low,” by Will Allen Dromgoole. 


WorbD-SQuARES. 
I. 1, A famous poet; 2, harmony; 2, a firearm; 
4 an old word meaning ** would not”’; 5, to speak 
erisively. é 
II. 1, The “Athenian Bee”; 2, an island of 
Dutch East India; 3, a town of Turkey in Asia; 4, 
a famous French writer; 5, a town of England. 
O. WELL. 
CHARADE. 
Without my frst no voice is heard; 
Within my second, lives begin 
My ¢hird must end delight ully; 
My whole tells how they strive who win. 
H. A. NELSON. 


A LETTER PUZZLE. 
19 * 9 22 3 IN 
5 18 I 20 Io 12 
4 8 1417 15 21 
23 16 2°91 

Reading across: 1, A sportsman; 2, challenges; 
3, an article of furniture; 4, to pollute. 

When these words are correctly guessed the 
letters represented by the figures from 1 to 23 will 
spell the title of a book and its author. 

FLORENCE M. 
ADDITIONS. 


[EXAMPLE: Toa prefix add fifty-nine and make 
diffuse. Answer, pro-lix.] 

1. Toone hundred add a place for baking and 
an industrious insect, and make a solemn agree- 
ment. 

2. Toa hundred and fifty-one add nothing, and 
make one of the Muses. : 

3. To one thousand add nothing and a post- 
script, and make kitchen utensils. 

4. To six add nothing, fifty, a letter from Swit- 
zerland and a beverage, and make a flower. | 

5. To one-tenth of a cent add one and nothing, 
and a letter from Switzerland, and make a great 
number. : 3 

6. To one hundred add half of a year, five hun- 
dred and one and five hundred, and make ingenu- 
ous. 

7. Toone hundred and four add one and a hun- 
dred, and aletter from Switzerland, and make the 
relations of citizens to the State. 

8. Toa college graduate add fifty and four, and 
make a conservative British politician. : 

9g. Toa point of the compass add another point 
of the compass, one thousand, a letter from Swit- 
zerland, eleven, one hundred and nothing,and 
make an interesting part of our country. 

to. To five hundred add nothing, and five hun- 
dred, and five hundred more‘and the smallest 
State in the Union, and five hundred, and two 
letters from Geneva, and make a celebrated 
writer of hymns. 

11. Toa letter from Switzerland add nine and 
make half a dozen. . 

12. To fifty-one add eleven and six and a 
heathen goddess, and make pertaining to lye. 

DOROTHEA. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 2oru. 


A GosLet.—Centrals, Paul Revere. 1, Nepal; 2, kraal; 
FY truly; 4, dally; 5, carat; 6, Dee; 7, V.; 8, E.; 9, Uri; 10, 
eck. 


Dovuste Acrostic.—Primals, Pallas; finals, Athene. 1, 
Pandora; 2, Argonaut; 3, labyrinth; 4, Lethe; 5, ambro- 
sian; 6, Scylla. 

ZiczaG.—Lundy’s Lane 1, Lane; 2, luck; 3, Kane; 4, 
loud; 5, toys; 6, Asia; 7, late; 8, lame; 3 hand; 10, kine. 

Hippen Women oF ScripTuRE.—1, Dorcas; 2, Anna; 3, 
Mirjam; 4, Abigail; 5, Sarah; 6, Candace; 7, Salome. 
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PERSONALS. 


WHILE hunting near Tupper Lake, in the 
Adirondacks, last week, Frederick Picknell, a 
guide, fired at a distant object in the forest 
and then was horrified to find that he had 
killed his youngest son. Last year the un- 


happy man killed this boy’s older brother in 
the same way. 


....-Among the passengers who went down 
with the ‘‘ Bourgogne’ was Anthony Pollok, 
a well-known patent attorney of Washington. 
He had been very successful in his profession, 
and the inventory of the estate discloses a 
fortune exceeding $2,000,000, all of which is in- 
herited by Mr. Pollok’s nieces, who live in 
Paris. 


...-Mr. Joseph Chamberlain has been talk- 
ing to the newspapers in Boston, where he 
said: ‘‘ Your position in the Philippines is 
almost parallel with the one we faced in Egypt. 
Lord Herschell asked: ‘Why not get out?’ 
But I replied: ‘How can we get out?’ Your 
Constitution does not forbid expansion. Your 


country is growing. You can’t restrain its de- 
velopment.” 


----Mr. John Holmes, a Commissioner rep- 
resenting the Government and people of New 
Zealand, who is now in this country, hopes 
that American inventors will compete for the 
prize of $10,000, offered by his Government for 
greatly desired improvements in the process 
of treating the native fiber (Phormium tenax), 
known as New Zealand flax. The successful 
competitor will not be required to surrender 
title to his invention, or to permit a free use of 
it in the country which offers the reward. 


....Findlay S. Douglas, who won the national 
amateur championship at the golf tournament 
on the Morristown links, was graduated from 
St. Andrew’s University—and golf links—in 
1896. He came to this country and joined the 
Fairfield County Golf Club of Greenwich, Conn. 
On the first day at Morristown 107 players 
started, and from these 32 were selected, by 
score, for the work of the second day. The 
four remaining for the final contest were 
Douglas; W. J. Travis, of Long Island; C. B. 
Macdonald, of Chicago, and Walter B. Smith, 
of Yale University. Of the nine college men 
who qualified in the first thirty-two, Smith (an 
undergraduate) was the only one to reach the 
semi-finals, and he won second place, yielding 
only to Dotglas. Four of the thirty-two were 
Harvard men; and one of these, Joseph H. 
Choate, Jr., won the gold medal for the lowest 
score at the opening; but on the second: day 


he was beaten by Yale’s champion, Smith, and 
his three associates retired from the contest 
with him. 


....The first American army officer to fall in 
the war with Spain was Capt. Allyn K. Ca- 
pron, of the Rough Riders,who said to his men, 
as he lay bleeding from seven wounds: ‘‘ Don’t 
mind me; go on fighting.’’ A few days later 
his father, Capt. Allyn Capron, commander of 
Battery E, First Artillery, one of the most ac- 
complished artilléry officers of the Regular 
Army, distinguished himself in the attack upon 
El Caney. But he grieved over the loss of his 
gallant son. Weakened by sorrow and expo- 
sure he became the easy prey of disease, and 
when he came back to Washington, suffering 
from typhoid, it was to breathe his last there. 
He died on the 18th inst. This was the third 
Capt. Allyn Capron to die for his country; for 
the father of the dead artillerist and grand- 


father of the Rough Rider who fell at La Gua- © 


simas, bearing the same name, was killed in 
the Mexican War at the battle of Cherubusco. 
It is an interesting coincidence that he then 
commanded Battery E, First United States 
Artillery, as did his son this year at Santiago. 
In memory of this line of brave soldiers, now 
cut off, the Battery. will be known officially 
hereafter as ‘‘ Capron’s.”” 


..eeThe death of Hubert Howard, son of 
the Earl of Carlisle, who was killed by the 
Dervishes while serving as war correspondent 
of the London Zimes, reminds an English 
journal that a considerable number of relatives 
of prominent persons were officers in the Anglo- 
Egyptian Army at the battle of Omdurman. 
Among these were Major Lord Cecil, a son of 
Lord Salisbury; Lieutenant Wood, son of Sir 
Evelyn Wood; Lieutenant Wolseley, nephew 
of the British Commander-in-Chief; two broth- 


‘ers of the Earl of Durham; Prince Christian 


Victor and Prince Francis of Teck. Young 
Howard’s brother Christopher was killed in 
action two years ago. It was of his great- 
great-uncle Frederick, major in the tenth Hus- 
sars, killed at Waterloo, that Byron wrote in 


‘* Childe Harold’”’: x 
“* When shower’d 


The death bolts deadliest the thinn’d files along, 
Even where the thickest of war’s tempest low- 


er’d, : 
They reach’d no nobler breast than thine, young, 
gallant Howard.” 


One of its correspondents having been slain 
and the other severely wounded, the London 
Times did not receive its expected reports of 
the battle, but after the first day it accepted 
the Daily Telegraph's invitation to use the ad- 
mirable reports of that journal’s correspondent, 
Bennett Burleigh. 


And 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
And every thought requires an expenditure of ” aa 
vitality which must be restored by’ means of the 
blood flowing to the brain and other organs. This vonbtac 


blood must be pure, rich and nourishing: It is 


made so by Hood’s Sarsaparilla which is thus the Autumn Novelties in 
great strength-giving medicine, the cure for weak 


by poor, impure blood. ‘Remember | ~LAYONS Silk, Crepes 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Velvets. 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $x; six for $s. Poult de soie faconne, 
Hood’s Pills cure indigestion, sick headache. 25 cents. ae ite faconne, 

Barré Cachemir, Moiré Regina, 
Moiré Renaissance barré, 
Moiré Imperial, Armure francais, 
Gros Grain Taffeta finish. 
Crépe Faille, Crépe Bengaline, 
Barré Silk Crépon, 

ee eae Broché Silk Crépon. 


Woolen Barbarism Velvets. 


Would you wipe your face on a woolen towel ? 
Why, then, wear wool next the skin in winter 


or summer? It does not readily absorb moisture. Proadovary A 4 oth “a, 











It keeps the pores clogged, and induces colds, 


bronchitis, catarrh and rheumatism, irritation 
and eczema. NEW YORK. 


Deimel pepo: | 
Linen-Mesh Underwear | HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


is health and comfort for winter in so far as Bankers and Dealers in 
clothing can secure it, and- that is much more Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
than most people have imagined. It keeps the and other 


body warm enough for health. SELECTED SECURITIES. 


Send for descriptive pam: New York, 29 Nassau Street, 


samples of material or call and mo Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
amine the goods a' : PHILADELPHIA, represented fs 
James H. CuapMan, 421 Chestnut St. 


a6 The ‘it Store 9 Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO., TO EXCHANGE 


14 West 23d Street, New York. For Chicago real estate, or for sale on liberal 
terms, A 1 Brown Stone quarry on Lake 
Superior, including land aad machinery, all in 
FINANCIAL. first-class order. Address, 
: 02 Owings Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

The tie Park Bank rt New Seg 5 é s ae 
g SELECT FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 

NETTING FROM. 


Extension - Oi eye aa ot 0 
he eery ig! through the og 4 to 6 You 
BOODY, McLELLAN & CO., 


. Poor, W. Roc Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
fel Francis R. Appl 3 
eld, Francie ig on, 10 57 Broadway, New York. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 
Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High-siece Mapictost and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
Try. 


NASSAU and PINE STS. N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


BONDS. 


RUDOLPH KLEYBOLTE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


1 Nassau St., New York. 
WE OWN AND OFFER SUBJECT TO SALE 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 3 1-2’s. 

State of Minnesota, 4’s. 

Ottawa Co., Ohio, 6’s. 

Preble Co., Ohio, 6’s. 

Lima, Ohio, 5’s. 

Henderson, Ky., 4’s. 

Sault Ste. Marie, ae 4 1-2’s. 

City of Tampa, Fla., 6’s. 

Sevier Co., Tenn., 5’s. 

City of Memphis, 0’s. 

Bexar Co., Texas, 5’s. 

City of Greenville, Miss., 6’s. 

Braddock, Pa., 4 1-2s. 

Braddock, Pa., 4S. 

Legality approved by eminent counsel. 

Our list of high-class Municipal Bonds 
nished on request. 








Government 4» 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
R_ THK PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


FO 
SECURITIES 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAO ST. (Bank of Commerce Building), N.Y. 





THE MIDDLESEX 





BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


--»»- $8,000,000 

Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits of rst 

mortgages under Supervision Banking Departments of 

Connecticut, New York and Maine. Amount of issue limit- 

ed by Law. CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 

ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESB 
BONDS. 


1875 





1898 





You per 


Get SEVEN cent. 


On all money we Ems for you, secured b: 
choice wheal: farming lands in tie, A fea River Caley 
where crop f: unknown, and inte 


ay Sl princi 
romptl id. We have made loans in this Socal for Pyor i years years 
pnd nave pever lost one dollar to our clients. References 


E. J. LANDER & CO., Grand Forks, X-. 
DIVIDENDS. 


The American Bell Telephone 
Company. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on Satur 
day, October 15th, 1898, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, September 30th, 1898. 

The transfer books will be closed from October ist to October 
15th, 1898, both days included, 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, September 2ist, 1898. 











ISLAND & PACIFIC 


BEASURER Y. 


0, Oil, ., Sept. 


THE CHICAGO, Peg 
RY oo tt 
ob ALE F TH 


22d, 1898. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per iene’ will be paid November 
ist next to the shareholders of this Company’s stock, registered 
on the closing of the transfer books. 

The transfer books will be closed at $ o’clock P.M. on the 80th 
day of September, and resend at10o olor A. M. on the 10th day 

of October next. J.¥F. PHILLIPS, Treasurer. 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 

ALILWAY cons 4 uy. 

Lag Loy wed aig g due October ist, 1898, fro: e Atchison, To- 

peka ani ta Fé Railway Compeay GENERAL MORTGAGE 

POUR PERCENT. BONDS will be paid on and bs that date 
presentation city. the office of the Company, . 59 


Street New New York 
H.W SAsetuae, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, September 23d, 1898. 


OFFICE SOUTHER? FACIMIO COMPANY. 
OAD St. (Mills Buil 7a 
Coupons due October ist, y tH tie following bonds 
id on and after that date at this office: 
uthern Pacific R.R. Co. of Cal. ist M 
nm Pacitic of Cal. ist Mtge. of 1 
nm Pacific Branch R’y Co. ist Mtge. 
ern R’y ist Mtge. 
Pac. R.R. Co. Land Bonds 
e. e. (San Joa senqutn Br.). 





























New York, Texas & ¢ Mexican f R.R. Co. ist 


Coupons due October ist, 1898, from the following bonds will be 
paid on and after that date by the Central Trust Company: 
Houston and Texas Central Cons. Mtge. 
Houston and Texas General Mtge. 
Houston and Texas Central Debentures. 
N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
NrEw York, September 14th, 1898. 
DIVIDEND NO. 120. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this Company, payable at the office of the Treasureron and 
after the 15th day of October next, to shareholders of record at 
the close of the transfer books on the 20th day of September, 
inst. 

For the purpose of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be 
held Wednesday, the 12th day of October next, and of the divi- 
dend above referred to, the transfer books will be closed at three 
o’clock on the afternoon of September 20th, inst., and reopened on 
the morning of October 17th, 1898. 

M. T. WILBUR, Asst. Treasurer. 











FFICE OF TH 
WESTINGHOUSE ELE CTRIC & MFG.CO. 
Broadway, New York. N. Y., Sept. 2ist, 1898. 
Ata 7, it wa of tt the Board of Directors of this Company, held 


a s day, | hy 
partes dividend of one AxD THREE- 
cats r Preferred 
ctoher ist, to the 
ke for the Pre- 
td 26th, 1898, at 8 o’clock P.M., 
at 10 o’clock a.m. 


and opened on October 
ae ” PH. FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer. 
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wt OF re conprrion OF THE 


at Kew York inthe bate aie Of New York, at ihe close” of buinods 


Stocks, securiti es, & etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 

Other real estate and mortgages ownéd 

Due oe ital banks (not nial 

$2,420,411 70 
53 

( 222 

Ex Cc sesscoseses 5,146,269 59 


Notes of other National banks........ Zone 6,335 00 
te money reserve in bank, viz.: 





ption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
@ per cent.of circulation) 
11,921,022 63 


$87,197,781 47 


] bank-notes outstanding 
Dueto other National banks 
— bankers.......... 


—o subject to check.. 
pemmend ooctt a eposit Meg? 
Certified chec 

Cashier’s Soctas ied 

United States deposits 





25,710,144 67 


Total $37,197,731 47 
STaTE OF New YORK. County OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

EDWARD BURNS, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 

colomnly swear that the above statement {s true to the best of my 


knowledge and belief. 
EDWARD BURNS, Canter 


EFOu? OF THE CONDITION oF 
R ge ANTI NA 
pe Ad City at, B Boe the ¢' Kee 01 te Beste 


Loans and discoun' 

Overdrafts rosea and 

CU. 8. bonds re secure siroulation 
bonds tosecure U. 8. Deposits 


Banking house 

Due from National banks.. 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items. . 


Exc for  Clearing-house.. 
bane other National ks. 


thes -tender notes 
U.S. certificates of deposit for legal 


tenders 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
x. per cent.of circulation) 
Rng United = Treasure: 





3,338,554 57 


Total. .......ccccsscceseccveccsecsccssesewessvevesscees $14,759,720 52 
LIABILITIES. 








‘fled ‘ct cooks. 
~— cheeks outstanding: 





12,216,187. 41 
467,060 00 


Total $14,759,720 52 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouNTY OF New YORE, 88.: 
JAMES V. LOTT, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is. true to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. 
JAMES V. LOT 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day ort 
. K. Bryan, Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest : YALE KNEELAND, 
8. M Directors. 


MILLIKE 
FREDERICK B. Se 


September. 





Subscribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of S 


ber, 1898. 
Public, Kin; 
paar sued p 


County. 
ew Yor 


mf Directors. 


J.J. oe © cert 


Correct—Attest : a 
TEVEG. WE 
DUMONT ci 


REPORT OF THE eNO 

THE P NIX NATIONAL B NK 
of the City of New FE at New York, “2 - Py of New York, 
at the close of business, September 20th, 11 


RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and mapecures. 
u. 8. . bonds to secure circulation.. 





te 
d mo: ges owned 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 
Due from State banks _ ankers 
ms... 


other National banks. 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


HSERRESASSSEZ 


Legal-tender notes 1 
pe — fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. of 


Docccccccccccccpecccccccessescccscucsece eeeese 


ro 
Ei 
8 


LIABILTIES. 
Geptiel stock paid in 
fue us fund 
Undivided maeeae, less expenses and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding 
Due os other | de 


pividone unpaid 
individual 1 ccpes 
Demand ficates o: 





7] 





Cashier's ho outstanding. . 


Total 
STATE OF NEw YorRK, COUNTY OF NEW YORE, 88 
te ALFRE 


ED M. BULL. Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
swear that the above statement a true to the best of my 
and belief. ALFRED M. BU Cashier.. 

of September, 


I otary Public 
Correct—Attest : 


CHAS. W. IDE, 





EPORT Oh RIVER NATIONAL BA BA 
at New York, in ian eb: e State of New York, at a. Re, of business 


September 20th, 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, 
y-8 bonds to: pons? circulation 





: 


SSRRAVSRSSSEs 





Eee 


Ss 





2B 
Skze 


ional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 


eee ees er ease ese seseesseesessaees Pre) 


Legal-tender notes 


za & 
sis s 





Un vided profits, less A oper and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outs ing. 
Dividends 








~4 
U 





Total 
‘STATE OF NEw YORK, CuUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
NEWELL, Cashier of the above-named bank, do solemn! y 
oper statement is true, to the best uf my know 


ea se and be 

2 NEWELL, Connie 

Subscribed and sworn to before me tds bith aaa of Sept, 18 -'» 1898. 

WILBUR 
Notary Public, Kings Coun! “ 

Certificate filed in N. Y.Co. 

Correct—Attest : DAVID BANKS 
JOSEPH ROGERS, 
BAYMOND JENKINS, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


ames 
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Ree RRR, Wen ok BANK, 

at New York, in fe 

September 20h Ag ‘see, State of New York, at the close of business, 
RESOURCES. 





ai | 
S 


se 


re 
Be 
tJ 
ssxrzceser 





Beck 
Bae 


















Lo ES oy geipaldtoertsedy 
Lawful money reserve in Dank, vis nk, viz.: 
Specie. . $1,986, a7 00 
l-tender notes....... 940,582 582 00 


posits for legal tender. 2f 000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 






(5 per cent. of circulation)............ 2,700 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............ 2 50 
5,482,098 74 
WN sins once dinbshiinbbarsoacdck cd idseiv bas abe $17,088,965 05 


SOP ee ee ee eereereeeseeseeeseseeeeesees 


SOR ee ener eres eresaeeesereseeseesteseess 




















Sabah pnb ehhbkeeeswos 2 1 
Sed checks een 3609 
U.S. deposits...... ....c..0s,sc00e Se 400000 00 
rf ite Votnen” Sa a above epi 
sb tantbne Seikereniie aisiieknt dowhacd om 18,075,006 42 
ESE Ee EOE eee ARERR aE arena uen ~ $17,038,965 05 06 


STATE OF NEW Yor, County oF NEW Yor«, 88.: 

YOUN ye ond of the above-named bank, do sol- 
emnly swear that Sue above statement is rig | Ad the best of my 
knowl edge and belief. Cc. NG, Cashier. 

Subgcribed and sworn to before me this 26th 4 z. of Beprember, 
* WILLIAM H, CaarMAR 
Correct—Attest: WOODBURY LANGD 
A hg Ly va, D. gpox. "piesa 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
at New York, in the State of New York, at the close of business 
September 20th, 1898 : 
























RESOURCES. 
Loans and discOUunts.............cccccceeeseverececeesese $2,982,770 19 
U.S. bonds to secure circulatio 50,000 
Stocks, as Ra wopkbus quae teskil ve 129,258 75 
Bank: map tan SEE and fixtures. ..........+...65 000 
Due from National banks (not reserve agents)...... . 858,351 65 
Due from State banks and oo Wecaswcntesevcete 903 73 
Checks and other cash items.. 8,547 97 
Exe) 8 for Clearing-house..... 219,235 69 
otes of other National banks................. 2,860 
fractional paper currency, nickels and cents......... 3 69 
— money reserve in bank, viz.: 
DCL saceklepeetoebysnereabinecent $623,795 00 
et iastis EGS bes sbbesccutabniaen °. 201,359 00 
—— 825,154 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 per cent. 
ME COINS... cccrscceteececenstebebereeanses sancenl 2,250 00 















S 
Di vided po (less expenses and taxes paid)..... 
Heserved for taxeB..........s.sesseccesesees pole phissso ded 8,500 00 
National bank-notes Outstanding. ...........seeeceeeee 45,000 00 
Due to other National bankS..............ceeceeeeeeseee 1,216,394 26 
Due to State banks and bankers..............+++- oak 452,962 56 
Dividends unpaid.............-.essee0+ 48 00 
Individual deposits a to check 2,226,054 96 
Dem: ~| ons cates of deposit 4,119 75 
Cert MONT.» subbsscvetsesns 60,528 32 
Cc 8,417 20 
pci top cas op Sib aiasbbae Letheeisseopierees enter «+ $5,059,488 67 


Total 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement true to the best o my 
knowle and belief. H. H. NAZRO, 

8ul and sworn to before me this 26th day of 8 vember, 
: . WwW. Buen otary 
Correct—Attest: ERNEST WERNER, 
N. §.W.VANDERHOEFS, $ Directors. 
A. F. LIBBY, 









eeOGONTI Seen NEW 
at the close of business on the Ringe setanaber, SS ‘ 
, 8 
LTO 


pecie. e 
peal tenders and ee" my pte paeseecsanne 
dca from Treasure’ rof U.S... 





eee b amen weer eeeeererereee 





Pree errr eee rere rere rerey 


Capital StOCK......... cccrcecseneorersesersrspncess 
Selsten om and Toba Ciess expenses and taxes paid’ 





rrr of GEPOSIt,..... se eeereeeee 
Cashier's checks,........ sevens >pencaerek 


United States deposits............ 
United States b.nd account . 


DOG 0. sv ckccccdnnnbencescencececnnt Wonton teh tuenhne 
ovsnnar Bas Sah aay MEN TOS Sc ween 
ashier o ‘abo’ 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to the bes 


a sere en ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Mens = 
pagtibecribed and sworn to before me this 24th day of September, 
GrorGE H. CorREy, Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


Correct—Attest: 
BENJAMIN PERKIN 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH, ? Directors. 
EDWIN C.8TU — 


EPORT OF tn CONDITION OF T 
LLATIN NATIONAL LBA 
* New York, A te State of New York, at ra prety eS business, 


Se tember 2th, 1898 
. RESOURCES. 
iaume and discounts. . ipo hed 
erdrafts, dan 
0.8. bonds to me a ee 


Premiums on U.8 
Btocks. an etc 

















Pererere rere e rere errr errr i rs ery) 





Notes of other Nationa banks. A 
Fractional paper currency, Li and cents........ 222 48 
a a be neney reserve in 
oI | SS Sav siceldebestacescks art 4 
egal-tender NOtes..............seeeeee ss7,18t 80 


Red yon smc pet fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 per acai 
of circulation). 


Surplus ~~ y paid in 


Nai to other National ba Mss vetsnkent ocdnanedéen me 
one 5 ~ po a and bankers 





STATE OF NEW Toes. < CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88. 
SAM 


UEL WOOLVERTON,. Cashier ot the abo’ 
bank, do lo sole swear that, tie above statement is true to the 
best of my knowledge and be 


elt UEL WOOLVERTON, Cashier. - 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 26th day 0 of September, 
1898. H. L. BRaYNA: 
Notary Public, Weetchiester Co. 
Cert. filed in New York Co. 
oh as STE 


ENS 
MLEN Y ROOREVELT, { Directors. 
DORIAN ISELIN, JR., 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES AND WESTERN LANDS 
BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY: 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass, 


Correct—Attest : 
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KPORT OF THE 00 


IMPOR: ? NATIONAL 


lose of business, 


-~ 


. 

2keas | 
Ersssee 

Sss2resss2s 


a 
=" 
ah 
$3 


a 


See Mickais d ts 
A icKeis and cents. 
pve in bank, viz.: 





by To ae iat tr ‘aad 
40,000 00 00 
' Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 “cent. 
Y Soerreatatia asi 


eee weer reer eeeceesaseseseseesseseseees 


(other than 5 per cent. re- 
on fund).. Detsdectoudedss sees qanbebicsswhktnsedes 4 


; “LIABILITIES. . 
Capital stock “s Ms sb Uinoah inns th aoksegeé TE RS fie ys 
Sur lus fu se 
lees ex kpenses and taxes paid... 


eeceeee 


es 
2 














CouNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 
ARD TOV SEND, Cashier of the above-named bank 
swear that the above statement is true to the best of 


my know and belief. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
preaget and sworn to before me this 24th day of Septem- 


, 1898. 
Cuas. H. Broker, No Public, Kings Coun’ 
Certificate filed in] New York Coun re, ¢: 


Correct—Attest : E. H. i. PERKINS JR) 
R. W NSEND, ‘ Directors. 
EpWARD < e Hick’ ) 


EPORT OF ree eon rioN OF THE 


NG NATI 
at Sentarnien sock the State of ot ith oe of business, 


i RESOURCES. 





Loans and discounts. 


remiums on U. 8. bonds 

tks, securities, etc... 

Bankin; g house, furniture and fixtures... 
Other real estate and mor owned.. 

Due from National banks (not ave agents) 











Due from State banks = ban 
Checke and other cash ite 
Excha for Clea: 
Notes of other Nati 

tional p paper he ag 
te ew reserve in 











£968,855 bo 
5,978 00— 784,833 50 

8. Treasurer 6 oor cent. 
11,250 00 


8. Treasurer (other than 5 per cent. re- 
Seastinn t Fund) 12,366 78 


Sndivided pr profits, less  capamase and taxes paid 
National bank-notes outstanding. 


J 
] 





( certified eh 
ashier’s 


Tax account. 











Total 
STATE OF New Y RK, County or New Yo 
I, JAMES DENNISON. Cashier of the above-named bank, do 


solemnly swear that th bov t 
= prow fone g e above statement is re oo san my 
— ashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before ei this 24th PB of September, 
1893. KIN notary Fa b 
Correct—Attest : WH. 


gx MATTLAGE, Eircom 
H. KROGER, 


SRSEBSS 





EPORT OF r THE C 
at New York, in oe 
Septem! ber 08h. 1808 


Co DN_NATIONAL BANK 
tate of New York. at the close of business, 


RESOURCES. 


Stocks, securities, 
Other real catate and mo: mae 
Due from National banks (not reserve 8 kebaisa) 
Due from State banks —_ ae ers 

Checks —e other cash items 


Exch 

Notes of other Clearing houne 
Fractional paper currency, 
awful "money sige e in 





SSa2Vesrssee 


Ag and cents. 
bank, viz.? 


Capital stock paid in.. 
Surplus a 


Undiviaed rofits, less expenses and taxes paid. 
ational Deak aokos i aijenosi 
Bas bi poewel National banks 
banks and bank 


} Pne so 


and be w. 
bor ~ to before me this 24th ‘aay 
1898. A. Lansine Barrp, Notary Pu 
Correct—A ttest : J. D. LAYNG, 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, 
F. W. VANDERBILT, 


knowl 
bu 


"{ Die Directors. 





EPORT OF THE cone TION OF THE 
L_ SHOE AND LEATHER BA 
at New York, in i State of New York, at the close of b 
September Wth, 1898: 
RESOURCES. 


lrafts secured and unsecured 
bonds to secure een 
1 


: 


] 


38<8 
NESrssaR 





a 





8 for Clea: 
other National ban: 


le 

a notes 

ou w -agaapaan of deposit for legal 
nders 


nee Uz. 3 Presser (other than 5 per cent. redemp- 
on fu: 


Capital stock paid in 
iS) plus f * 


nal -notes outstanding 
Due to other Nati s 
Pue to State —_ Ks 
Dividends unpaid 


ndividual deposits ene > ge ne 
nd - — rsd leposit 





065 47 
saa 02 





Stats of New YorK, County oF New Yor 
I, JOHN I. COLE, Cashier of the above-nam comaety 
swear that above statement is ™ BJ ae B phason 
vabe COLE, Cashier. 
bscribed and. sworn to before me qeng y of September, 


ANTHONY, N pee Public, Kings County. 
Certificate 99 = Kew York Coun‘ “2 a ~ 


Correct—Att . Cc. 
JOHN A. CHL TNER, 


Directors, 
JOHN M, CRANE, 





‘tte INDEPENDENT 





ISoRARCE, 


massacifuserTs 
Ne Shannan LIFE 





OF 
“SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 
HALL, President. 


: JOHN A, HALL, 
: ee ee 


Massachusetts. Laws bp peetees the policy-holder. 


New York Office, : 258 Broadway. 
"| GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance ~ of caters 


Capital $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve. 1,565,947 50 
Unpaid ‘Losses, Dividends, ote. 42,012 12 
Net Surplus ‘ é ; 

Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898. ° $3,115,695 34 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Office: 421 WALNUT STREET, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


All Ages and Both Sexes 


can obtain from the METROPOLITAN LiFe IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, of New York, their latest 
and most approved forms of policies granting 
life insurance of the most desirable character, 
with no restrictions‘as to travel and residence, 
atlow premium rates. The Company will send 
its literature upon application. 


"THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Al Policies now issued by this Company tai 
the following clauses: 
‘ After one the date of issue, the lia 
of ie som Saep adler this pollen saat tae cor 


licy contains no res 
the insured," tn reapect ett either re ech, cteldtnel oe 
occu, <i 
it Deat laims paid ‘HOUT a= OUNT 
e asa satisfacto voor 4 ey te ed. bit 
Yen this Com- 


soon aa 
Active and — 
— cate with Richard E. Cochran, 8d Vice-Presi- 
Seat’ at the Home o Ofte, 261 Broad 





1829 1898 














FINANCE COMMI 


IAMS you 


| Reserve for re-inruran 
1,107,735 72 |- 





Provident igs Life, : 
AB. W.. SCOTT, President. . 2 

; A Life Lisa tai Company especially adapter z 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to 


tive business men. Permanent, giving a large q 


amount of indemnity for the family; temporary, 
| guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
| while engaged in speculative operations. It’) 


, specially provides for practical wants. 





AMERICAN 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
"Philadelphia. 


Righty- Ki sheh A I ead. } 
Cash Capital. .......-sscsecerecsersessececsenmcenceerseseens *+ 500,000 0 * 
ce and all other claims. 1,518,076 s 4 





Surplus over all Liabilities 


tal Asseta, Jan, ist, a7 
TOMAS TL. MONTGOMERY, President: 


New England [utual | 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - = = $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - -« = = ee 55 
2, 
All forms of Life and Endowment es issued. 
pe py ee 
ereon. - 
up mmurance Yalues to to which the insured is. entitled by the 
$ Pamphlets ts, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company's Office 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 





J. Ti. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. PRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
PF. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIBRCE, Secretary“and Treasurer. 








